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CHAPTER X. 
THE DIE I8 CAsT. 


Asyer Danton was much moved by the re- 
sult of his meeting with the young patriot. He 
knew that Lincoln was a brave, fearless man, and 
he knew, too, that he loved Belinda Clyne. On 
the following morning he related to his father 
the events of the night before, and the result of 
their conference was, that Belinda had better be 
taken to Boston at once. 

“‘T donot fear any open enemy in the world,” 
said Abner, after Major Fitzgerald had been call- 
ed in, “‘but these rebels are like the murderous 
Malays our people encounter in the east. They 
will mark their victims, and butcher them in the 
night.” 

“They are murderous fellows, to be sure,” 
uttered the major, ina languid tone, for the 
effects} of the last night’s debauch was upon him 
with an enervating touch; but a glass of“ stiff” 
toddy had helped him some, and he was plan- 
ning for another one soon. 

“And, major,” said the elder Danton, “ could 
you not return to Boston soorf?” 

“At any time, sir. Say, to-morrow.” 

“ That will answer,” added Danton. 

“Ay,” resumed Abner, “the sooner the better, 
for Iam sure there is a regular plot on foot to 
get the girlaway. Early this morning I found 
that old witch of Endor, Polly Poll, under her 
window talking with her, and I heard some 
words about escaping fromus. Once in Boston, 
and allis safe, for if Lincoln shows his face 
there we’ll have him in prison so quick that he 
wont see how it’s done. We'll start to-morrow, 
major.” 

And so this was settled. 

It may seem strange that Jonas Danton should 
have entered into this plan so deeply, especially 
as he was at first opposed to his son’s marrying 
with the rebel girl. But the spirit of revenge was a 
deep seated principle among his incentives to ac- 
tion. At tirst he had only consented that his son 
might stoop to wed with Belinda; bat when he 
learned that she had spurned him as the son of a 
tory, and that the old fisherman had joined her 
in it, his rage was bitter, and he resolved that 
they should be brought down to a compliance 
with the wish of his son. He held the old man’s 
secret, as we have seen, and the coming of Major 
Fitzgerald gave him an unlooked for opportunity 
of using that secret to a most powerful advantage. 
The old tory had now made up his mind that 
Belinda should wed with his son, and as it had 
become a purpose with him he was not to be 
turned from it. 

That evening, Major Fitzgerald sat with Be- 
linda alone. He was sober now—or, at least, 
sober enough for business, but he had just spirit 
enough in him to create a maudlin affection, and 
give him assurance. Belinda instinctively 
shrank from him as she saw his bloated face, but 
she dared not give expression to the feelings 
which moved her. She gazed into that counte- 
nance, and she wondered if the woman could be 
found who could love sucha man. The major 
was quick of observation, especially when in the 
beginning of his more moderate cups, and he 
guessed at the girl’s thoughts, and that he guess- 
ed rightly his first remark proved. 


“Ah, my sweet child,” he said, with a show of 
feeling which his cups worked for him, “ had you 
never been lost to me, I should not be what I 
am now. Ihave been a reckless man since I 
was left all alone. But your sweet presence shall 
lead me once more to joy. ©, you don’t dream 
how happy I shall make you. When we settle 
down in our own home you shall be a very 
princess—indeed you shall. Lords and brave 
knights shall do you homage.” 

Belinda thought that perhaps her new-found 
father might make her happy after all, and she 
resolved to try him now with a question which 
lay dearest her heart. 

“ Father,” she said, speaking the word with 
difficulty, “‘I hope you will do nothing to make 
me miserable.” 

“Do anything to—to—make you miserable? 
to make you miserable? Why, how can you 


express such a thought? You should know bet- 
ter than that.” 

“You will forgive me, I know, for entertain- 
ing the fear, when you know its cause.” The 
fair girl hesitated a moment to gain courage, and 
then she went on: “I love a noble youth, and 
our vows are plighted. If you tear me from him 
I shall be happy no more.” 

“ Who is this youth ?” 

“ His name is Rolin Lincoln.” 

“T shall not forbid your marrying him, my 
child.” 

“O, will you not?” cried the maiden, starting 
from her chair and seizing the major’s hands. 
“ Will you let me marry him ?” 

“When the time comes, my child, and he shall 
ask for your hand, I shall not refuse him.” 

The poor girl fairly wept for joy, and Fitz- 
gerald knew no better than to congratulate him- 
self upon the happy hit he had made, for he never 
did calculate to refuse this, meaning that Belinda 
should be placed beyond the power of giving her 
hand ere the young rebel could ask for it. 

“Now,” said the major, “be seated, and I 
will give you my plans. We must start for 
Boston to-morrow.” 

Belinda started up again, but soon sank back 
into her seat. She turned pale, and her lips 
trembled. 

“To-morrow !” she uttered. ‘ O, not so soon 
as that!” 

“But we must. Sudden business has turned 
up, and I must return at once,” 

“And need I go with you ?” 

“Why, you wouldn’t stay here, would you?” 

“No, no, but I would go ho— go and see my 
kind old—protector once more. O, you prom- 
ised me I should visit him.” 

“Ah, but that was when I thought we should 
remain longer here. You wont have a chance 
now, l’m afraid. But some other time will do 
just as well.” 

“O,no. Let me go now, sir. Pray do.” 

“ What? go in the dark ?” 

“Yes, sir. I can reach there by nine o’clock, 
and I will be back at any hour in the morning 
you may name.” 

“Ah, my sweet child, you haven’t as much 
strength as you think for. ’Twould be really 
wicked for me to let you go.” 

Belinda arose and sank down upon her knees 
at the major’s feet. 

“Let me go and see that good old man!” she 
prayed, in earnest tones. “O, think how much 
we owe him. If youlove me, and promise your- 
self happiness in my companionship, you will 
remember that we owe all to him. You cannot 
refuse me thisboon. ’Tis the first of my asking, 
O, do not refuse me.” 

“ Why, confound it, girl, you are worse than 
an East India Klingh. I thought nobody could 
beat them in begging, but you do. But ’tisn’t 
no use. I must go to-morrow morning.” 

“ But you can let me stay afew days, a few 
hours. I will come to you in Boston.” 

“ Hang it, no. What's the use? You must 
go.” 

Belinda arose to her feet, and as she sank once 
more into her chair she burst into tears. She 
covered her face with her hands, and wept aloud. 
For some moments the major gazed upon her in 
silence, and could she have seen his face during 
those few moments, she would have pressed her 
suit with remewed earnestness, for he was not 
only deeply perplexed, but real pity stood plain- 
ly out upon his red visage. He was not used to 
withstanding the importunities of pretty girls, 
and he had not worn the parental authority long 
enough yet to feel its force. But he soon man 
aged to overcome the emotions, and in a half- 
persuasive tone, he said : 

“ Now get ready as soon as you can, for we 
mast be prepared to start early in the morning 
What things you have at Mr. Clyne’s, will be 
sent along in time.” 

The major started towards the door as he 
spoke, but Belinda sprang towards him. 

“Who is going with us?” she asked, spas- 
modically. 

“ Nobody.” 
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“Abner Danton is not going ?” 

“No.” 

“Stay one moment. O, if you would have 
me bless you always, if you would see me happy, 
if you would make me love you, and pray for 
you, let me go and see—” 

“ Hang it, girl, what’s the use! It’s too late. 
You can’t go now. Wait till some other time. 
We'll come down here on a visit this spring.” 

“Will you?” 

“Why, sartin I will. I have planned to come 
down here in pleasant weather and spend a 
month or two. We'll go then, and both of us 
stop with old Clyne, and perhaps young Lin— 
what’s his name ?” 

“ Lincoln, sir. Rolin Lincoln.” 

“Yes, perhaps he’ll be there then, and we’ll 
have a nice time. We'll sail, and walk, and fish ; 
and young Lincoln may take it into his head 
to pop the question then, eh? Egad, if he does, 
and does it ship-shape, he shall have you—bless 
me if he sha’n’t, You can write to him, you 
know, and let him know when you are coming, 
and then he can be there. That’ll be better than 
’twould to go poking off down, or up, there in 
the dark now, eh?” 

In all probability the major could not well 
remember, at the close of this speech, ten con- 
secutive words which he had spoken, but it never- 
theless gave Belinda great comfort, for it had 
been spoken very candidly and earnestly, as 
though it were really a darling plan of the speak- 
er’s, upon which he placed much promise of joy 
for himself, and she believed every word of it. 
Fitzgerald saw how it worked, and he put the 
cap-sheef on by saying : 

“Now you may have your choice; you may 
go off alone to-night, and he back here by sun- 
rise, or you may come down with me when I 
come in the spring.” 

“O, I would rather come then. But I may 
write a note now to be sent to Ro—— to—my 
old protector, and tell him where I am going, 
and when we are coming back ?” 

“Certin, you may.” 

“And can you get me the writing materials ?” 

“Yes, I'll get them right off; and then you'll 
write, and then get ready to go with me in the 
morning ?” 

Belinda promised, and the major left the room. 
He procured the articles desired, and sent them 
up by one of the female domestics. An hour 
later, Belinda sent for him, and gave him a note 
directed to Matthew Clyne. It was of good size, 
well filled, and securely sealed. 

“You will not let Danton see it,’”’ she said. 

“T will not.” 

“And how will you send it ?” 

“T will put it into the Scituate post this very 
evening, for I’ve got to go and put in a letter 
for Plymouth.” 

With this assurance on his lips, Fitzgerald 
left the maiden’s apartment. He went to the 
room which had been appropriated to his use, 
where a fire was burning upon the hearth, and 
sat down. He first swallowed a glass of rum 
and water, and then tore open Belinda’s letter, 
and began to read. 

“Ha, ha, ha,” he laughed, as he read on, for 
the chirography was plain and distinct, and he 
could read it easily. ‘‘‘I’ll learn to love him if 
Ican.’ Good. She means to try, at all events. 
‘But he aren’t what you are, my more than fath- 
er.’ More than father. Well, that’s good. 
‘But we shall meet again in the spring.’ Will 
you? Ah, here’s to ‘Dearest Rolin.’ Egad, 
she loves him. Gracious, how she can pile up 
the love on paper! ‘ Yours now and forever.’ 
Don’t know ’bout that.” 

The major was too drunk now to have much 
feeling over a bare letter, though one or two sen- 
tences there moved him a little, and he hurried 
over them. But he found nothing to excite any 
ill feelings towards the maiden, for she had writ- 
ten nothing against him, as he had expected when 
he opened the letter. 

“ Rather guess Abner ’d bea little touched if 
he should read this,” the old fellow resumed, as 
he refolded the letter. ‘ Howshe hates him!” 


With this remark on his lips he tossed the let- 
ter into the fire, and when he had seen the last of 
it turn black and charred, and then fade away to 
an imperceptible ash, he turned towards the de- 
canter and filled his glass, He drank this off, 
and then raked up his fire rather clumsily, and 
shortly afterwards he went tobed. At ten o’clock 
a servant came up to see that the fire was safe. 
It was one of the major’s own men. He found 
no actual damage done, though the coals were 
some of them in rather dangerous proximity to 
the floor. But he raked them carefully up, and 
then tarned towards the bed. He saw only one 
boot upon the floor, so he pulled down the cov- 
erlid, and pulled the other boot from his master’s 
foot. Having done this he drew up the bed 
clothes, poured out a glass of rum for himself, 
drank it off, fixed the lamp ina safe position, and 
then left the brave major to his slambers. 
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Marruew CiyNw soon recovered from the 
effects of the blow he had received upon the head, 
bat the blow upon the heart left traces not easily 
healed. Rolin was thunderstrack when he found 
that Belinda had been taken to Boston, and his 
fears were agonizing when he learned that Abner 
Danton had also left the place. Our hero ascer- 
tained that Major Fitzgerald and Belinda had 
started for the metropolis on the second morn- 
ing after his visit to Danton’s house, and that 
Abner did not leave until two days afterwards. 
Rolin went to Boston, and after some search he 
found Major Fitzgerald, and of him he asked to 
see Belinda, but the major assured him that the 
maiden had gone to Virginia to visit some of her 
relatives of wealth and rank who had been restor- 
ed to her by having found her father. Rolin 
asked if Abner Danton had gone with her, and 
Fitzgerald assured him that he had not. 

“T don’t know where Danton is, unless he’s 
gone to England,” said the major. “ Belinda is 
in Richmond, or else further south. And now 
let me prove my friendship for you. My child 
has spoken highly in your favor, and for once I 
am willing tohelp you. You are a marked man 
here. Your part with the rebels of theold colony 
is known. If you are found in Boston another 
day, even I cannot save you.” 

With these words the Englishman walked 
away. Rolin was startled, for he knew he had 
acted a conspicuous part in the taking of the 
schooner, and feared that he might really be in 
danger. As he had nothing more to look for, he 
prepared to start for home. He had learned 
that old Polly Poll was in Boston, but he could 
not find her. He went and saw the confidential 
agent who was to give the patriots of Plymouth 
ali the information he could concerning the in- 
coming and outgoing of English vessels, and 
having made such arrangements with him as 
could be settled upon, sad-hearted, he turned 
away from the town. 

The further the youth got from Boston the 
more he believed Fitzgerald had lied to him. He 
pondered the matter in all its bearings, and he 
remembered now that some things that man had 
told him must be false. Then, again, when he 
thought of the way he had been warned to leave 
the city, he was sure it was only done to get rid 
of him. Once he was almost tempted to turn 
back; but calmer reflection told him such a 
course would be utterly useless, for he could not 
hope to find Belinda without finding Fitzgerald, 
too, and that gentleman would surely have him 
imprisoned if he went there. 

Rolin reached Matthew’s cot just at night- 
fall, and found the old man anxiously waiting 
for him. His story was soon told, and the 
stricken ones wept together. But other feelings 
were rife within them. There were other wrongs 
besides these private wrongs, and other sufferings 
than those they now labored under. * * 

Time had passed on—the snows of winter had 
gone, and the genial breath of spring was on the 
earth, fanning the buds with a warmer breath, 
and coaxing the coy May-blossoms from their 
repose. The blow had been struck. The cry 
had been raised—the sound had gone forth. The 
greensward of Lexington had been baptized in 
martyrs’ blood, and Concord had heard the roar 
of English war-notes. The country was aroused. 

Washington was with his army in Cambridge, 
and he wanted ammunition and food. Rvlin 
Lincoln awoke from his anguish, and Matthew 
Clyne shook off ,his lethargy. The captured 
schooner was hauled out from her resting-place 
one evening after the dusky shades had gatuered 
about the earth, and fifty stout men were at 
work putting .ber in sailing trim. Her masts 
were stepped ; her sails beat; her sides cleaned ; 
her guns hoisted out from the hold and secured 
in their places; provisions and water put on 
board, and long before morning she had disap- 
peared from the harbor. No tory had seen her 
go, and probably not even the hulk would be 
missed from its resting-place. 

When the sun arose the schooner was off Cape 
Cod, under command of Matthew Clyne. Rolin 
Lincoln had been unanimously chosen as second 
in command, and a stout, middle-aged feilow, 
named James Ransom, was chosen as second 
mate. Sam Doolittle had been asked by Kolin 
to take the place of first mate, but he would valy 
take the gunner’s berth, for he felt qualified for 
that. The crew mastered fifty-seven men in all, 
and before nime o'clock the watches were ar- 
ranged, and the men stationed. There were 
arms sufficient, and all that was now wanted was 
to find the enemy. They knew that several 
swore-ships were daily expected, and that no great 
precautions would be taken, as the Kaglish did 
not yet dream of finding amy obstrucuon upon 
the sea. 

“I don’t know, boys,” said Matthew, as his 
men were collected aft, “what the world will 
cal! us, nor do I care. We know that the Brit | 


ammunition, and burned our buildings, and thus 
we are thrown upon the ve. Ere long 
our noble army will want these ‘things, and we 
must furnish what we can. One crushing blow 
in the beginning may seal our fate forever.” 

For three days the schooner cruised off Massa- 
chusetts Bay without seeing anything but one 
small coaster; but on the morning of the fourth 
day a sail was reported to the eastward, The 
wind was now from the southwest, and the 
schooner had been running to the eastward since 
midnight, and the captain concladed that he was 
not far from two hundred miles distant from Cape 
Cod. Ere long the sail was made out to be a 
ship and standing in towards the bay with all 
sail set. 

“Tt’s surely a ship,” said Sam Doolitde, who 
had just come down from the fore-topsail yard, 
leaving Ransom on the crosstrees with a glass. 
“Tv’s a ship, for I coald make out her mizzen 
top gallant-sails.” 

“ Maybe a man.o’-war,” said Matthew, 

“No,” replied Rolin; “I should think not. 
“ There’s no man-of-war expected just now, ex- 
cept such as may come in convoy.” 

“ Bat would such a merchantman or store- 
ship, as that, come without a convoy ?” sugyest- 
ed the surgeon. 

“QO, as for that,” returned Rolin, ‘there may 
be several vessels under one convoy, and if one 
of ’em happened to be a smarter sailer than the 
rest, she’d shoot ahead. I rather think there's 
more behind.” 

“On deck, there!” came from the second 
mate shortly after this. 

“Ay, ay,” returned the captain. 

“ That’s a merchantman, but I guess she car- 
ries guns.” 

“An old Indiaman, perhaps,” remarked Mat- 
thew, “armed against pirates.” 

“So much the better,” cried Sam, “ What's 
the fun of takin’ a poor thing that can’t offer no 
resistance. By the pipin’ monster, we want to 
try our metal.” 

This idea met with much favor, and Mat- 
thew was glad to see it, for it proved to him thas 
he had men who were not afraid of a few shot. 


In half an hour more the ship could be plainly 
made out from the deck, but she displayed no 
port-holes. She was aheavy craft, looming up 
rather dubiously when compared with the 
schooner. 

“T should think such a ship would have guns,” 
said one of the men, who stood near the binnacle. 

“I guess she’s got some stowed away some- 
where,” returned the captain; “and perhaps 
they’d havethem open if they knew who we were. 
They don’t dream of such a thing as a Yankee 
privateer.” 

By this time the ship had got.so near that 
Ransom could look upon her deck, and he re- 
port.d that she had « pretty good crew. 

“Can you count ‘em ?” asked the captain. 

“Pretty near, sir, Icanmakeout about thirty 
on her deck.” 

“And does she.carry any gans *” 

“TJ guess only ene. I can see one boll-dog on 
her forecastle.” 

“Only.a signal.gan,”’ said .Matthew. 

» During this time the schooner had croseed the 
line of the ship’s course, and was now tw the wiudl- 
ward of her; the latter was standing nearly duc 
west, with her larboard tacks aboard, while the 
schooner was on her. weather bow, taking the 
wind nearly abeam. Ina few moments she 
eased off her sheets and kept away a little. 

“We mast lay herto,” said the captain. 

“ Of course,” responded Rolin, “ for we can 
never board her while in that speed.” 

“ Fire one of the starboard guns, Mr. Doo- 
little,” ordered Matthew. 

“ Mister Doolittle!” solileqaized Sam, as he 
cast off the apron lashing, amd semt a band to 
light a match. ‘ Mister Dooliule! Wal, now 
that sounds kind o’ funny. Who 'd’a ever 
thought it? Me—Sam Doolittle—with sach a 
handle? Howsomever, I s’pose it's all— Here, 
you—I'll jest take that match ef you please 
Now's the time, cap’n. Jes’ say the word.” 

“ Fire!” ordered Matthew. 

Sam applied the match, and the brass gun 
spoke handsomely. A minute afterwards the 
ship had clewed up her courses, and her main 
topsail was soon to the mast. 

“ Now, Mr. Lincoln,” said the captain; “I 
want you to van us directly under that Kliow's 
lee main-chains.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” responded Rolin, and placing 
himself by the binnacle he gave the necessary 
orders. The schooner was now about s quarter 
of « mile distant,end had to rum dowa almost 
directly before the wind. The breeze was fres!., 
and the distance was made in a very few minutes 
The sheets were carefully manned already to 

round in the moment the order shoald be given 
The men were ali armed, ready forboarding, and 
their hearts beat high 
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“Ship ahoy !” shouted Clyne, as the schooner 
came near enough. 

“Ay—ay-yi!’”’ returned the Englishman. 

“What ship is that?” 

“ The store-ship, Dunstable.” 

“ Bound for Boston?” 

“Yes. What schooners that” 

“Twas his majesty’s schooner Asp.” 

“O, yes—I know—* 

While this conversation was going on, Rolin 
had given the order for putting down the helm 
and rounding in, and the schooner came up un- 
der the ship’s lee rail in fine style, the lofty sides 
and canvass of the latter taking the wind all 
from her, so that there was little flapping and 
slatting of the sails. The grapplings were nicely 
thrown, and on the next instantthe Yankee cap- 
tain gave the order to board. 

Sam Doolittle was the first upon the ship’s 
rail, Rolin next, and Matthew Clyne next; and 
after them the tide set quick and strong. 

“ Who’s captain here?” asked the old fisher- 
man, gazing around upon the wonder-stricken 
Englishmen. . 

“Tam,” answered a short, dumpy, red-faced 
man. 

“ Then this ship is mine, sir; and you are my 
prisoner !” 

“Eh !—a—your pris—eh ? For heaven’s sake, 
sir, tell me what you mean!” gasped the dumb- 
founded Englishman. Not only he, but all the 
crew, were "perfectly astounded by this move- 
ment, and they stood like so many electrified 
subjects at a show. 

“Why,” returned Matthew, “it means, that 
this ship is mine.” 

“But what have I done? Who sent you to 
take me ?” 

“ The patriots of the colonies sent us, we have 
come to take every English vessel we can find. 
We are Yankees, sir, Perhaps they call us re- 
bels where you come from.” 

“Ha!” gasped the captain, whose obtuse mind 
now comprehended. “ Then you aren’t Eng- 
lishmen ?” 

“No, sir. We are Yankee rebels of the bluest 
kind.” 

“But there aren’t no war. You don’t mean 
to say that you are commissioned by anybody to 
do this ?” 

“ Yes, there is war. Your soldiers have com- 
menced it themselves. Blood has been spilled. 
Your army is-cooped up in Boston like the way 
we coop up geese in plantin’ time. But say— 
you aren’t alone, are ye?” 

“No, sir,” cried the Englishman, while his 
eyes brightened. “ There’s a sloop-of-war astern 
with two transports, and you’d better leave us 
alone if you know what’s good for yourselves.” 

“Mr. Ransom,” said Matthew, turning to his 
second mate, end speaking very rapidly and 
distinctly, “ take a glass and go aloft—up to the 
top-gallant crosstrees—and keep an eye to the 
eastward. Mind that you sweep the whole hori- 
zon that way.” Then he turned to the English- 
man and resumed : 

“Now, sir, will you surrender ¢” 

The commander looked first into the Yankee 
skipper’s hard face, and then around upon the 
half-hundred stout fellows who followed him. 
He saw them all well-armed, and he could more- 
over read the firmest kind of resolution on their 
faces. Then he looked upon his own men. 
There were thirty-four of them in all, and some 
ofthem had armed themselves with handspikes, 
belaying-pins, and whatever else came handy— 
not for attack, but for defence. Not one of them 
had any kind of a regular weapon, for, though 
there were weapons on board, they had not 
dreamed of a downright attack, and hence were 
not prepared. But that made little difference. 

“Why,” at length spoke the poor fellow, “I 
don’t know as I can make but one answer.” 

“ Then out with it, quick.” 

“Why, of course I must surrender. But I 
can’t see how you claim such a capture, unless 
you acknowledge yourselves to be—” 

“Sail-ho!” at this moment came from the 
main-topgallant crosstrees. 

“Where away?” 

“Right astern.” 

“Then quick, boys!” shouted our Yankee 
captain. “ Find some sort of irons as soon as 
possible. Down upon the schooner’s deck, some 
of you, and fetch ’em up. Here—only two of 
you go. That’senough. Bring your arms full. 
Now, boys, let’s have these fellows secured, for 
that’s the sloop-of-war astern. Take it quietly, 
my poor fellows, and you shan’t be hurt,” Mat- 
thew continued to the prisoners. “ If you make 
any resistance, it shall go hard with you.” 

The men soon returned with the irons, and 
the work ef putting the ship’s crew into them 
was quickly done. Some lusty fellows resisted 
from a natural habit of resisting any kind of 
force when applied to themselves, but the tap of 
a pistol-butt quickly settled them, and ere long 
they were secure. 

“ That’s a square-rigged craft,” cried Ransom. 

“All right,” shouted Matthew. “Come down 
now.” And then turning to his men, he con- 
tinued: “ Beara hand and remove part of these 
fellows to the schooner. Mr. Lincoln, you will 
take charge of the prize, and you may have as 
many men as yon want.” 

“ Let me have fifteen or twenty, sir,” answered 
Rolin. 

“Take twenty. Mr. Ransom, you are just in 
season. You havea list ofthemen. Detail ten 
from each watch to man the prize, and mind 
that you have some good seamen.” 

“We haven’s got any poor ones, sir,”’ replied 
the mate, as he leaped upon the schooner’s deck, 
disappeared down the cabin companion-way, and 
returned, almost in a moment. 

The twenty men were read off, their bags 
thrown on board, and then in a few hurried 
words the captain and Rolin agreed upon the 
course to be followed in running for Plymouth 
harbor. 

“Remember,” said Matthew, as he was abort 
to step over the side, “you probably have a val- 
wable cargo. Find the ship's best point of sail- 
ing, and stick to itif you can. Remember your 
light at night, and keep an eye on mine. Good- 
by. We'll have an overhauling in ald Piy- 
mouth.” 





| ‘The two commanders shook ‘hands with « 
beaming, joyful look of pride, and in a few mo- 

ments more the vessels were separated. The 
| schooner shot ahead, and then Rolin gave his 
main-topsail to the wind; let fall the courses; 
| braced all up, and gathered headway, just as the 

sloop-of-war's lofty canvass appeared from his 
| deck like a white speck on the distant horizon. 





CHAPTER XIL 
THE VEIL 18 REMOVED. 


Oxw warm, pleasant afvernoon, Belinda sat in 
the chamber which had been appropriated to 
her use, The house in which she was confined 
was on Bishop’s Alley, leading from Milk to 
Summer Street, and now called Hawley Street. 
Her apartment was on the second floor, and was 
furnished with all the articles of convenience 
which she could desire. She had permission to 
range over the house at will, and several times 
she had been out into the town, but on such oc- 
casions the mejor accompanied her, for on no 
pretext was she allowed to go out alone. Though 
three months had passed away since she had been 
there she had not seen Abner Danton, nor had 
she heard his name mentioned but once, and that 
was in simple course of conversation. From 
this the fair girl took hope, for she now believed 
that the young tory was not to trouble her. 

But all this while young Danton was kept 
away by business which he could not avoid. 
News had reached the ears of the parent that a 
heavy planter in Virginia, on the James River, 
had died without making any. sort of arrange- 
ment for the settlement of his business affairs, 
having been accidentally wounded while parading 
a fiery horse, and lying from that time until his 
death without sense. This man owed Danton 
several thousand pounds, and it became neces- 
sary, in order to obtain the debt, that either the 
father or son should go to Virginia. The for- 
mer did not feel strong enough for the work, and 
the latter was consequently obliged to go. He 
saw Fitzgerald first; made everything safe in 
that quarter, and then started off. 

But to come back to Belinda: She sat in her 
chamber trying to read, when herdoor was open- 
ed, and Major Fitzgeraldentered. He came and 
sat down by her side and asked her what she 
was reading. 

“An account of that dreadful affair at Lexing- 
ton and Concord,” she replied. 

“ Pooh—that wasn’t very dreadful, my child. 
We lost but a few men.” 

“Tt makes little odds what the aggressors lost, 
sir,” replied Belinda, with a burning eye. “It 
isthe American blood that was spilled that makes 
me shudder.” ; 

“ Ho—this isn’t a circumstance, Belinda, to 
what’s got to come.” 

“T am sure of that, sir. When once the ven- 
geance of the patriots is aroused there must be 
dreadful work. If a handful of mere rustics 
dare face such a party of troops as were sent to 
Coneord, and having faced them, drive them 
back to their quarters, you can imagine what 
must be the result when a whole army of them is 
raised.” 

“ But perhaps a whole army of them couldn’t 
hide behind fences and rocks.” 

“Nor would they wish to.” 

“ You stick to the rebels yet, eh ?” 

Belinda had once before discussed the question 
of England’s right here upon our soil, and as 
the major then got angry she concluded to turn 
the subject now—and upon a subject which pos- 
sessed full as much interest for her. 

“Never mind about these things,” she said, 
“but tell me when you are going down to 
Marshfield ?” 

“Ah, my child, these affairs, I fear, have shut 
up the roads to us in that direction.” 

“ How, sir? Do you mean that you are not 
going ?” 

“We cannot go.” 

“ But, sir,” cried Belinda, in tones of mingled 
fear and surprise, “ you will certainly let me go, 
as you promised. O, you will not refuse me?” 

“ But, Belinda, we can’t go. It’s no use talk- 
ing. The bloody rebels have blocked up all the 
roads.” 

“But they would not harm me, sir.” 

“ Wouldn’t, eh? By the kingdom, girl, you 
don’t know ’em half as well as Ido. But never 
mind this now. I only came up to see if you 
were in your room, for a friend wishes to see 
you.” 

“A friend, sir?” 

“Yes—and after you have seen him, you may 
not wish totake the journey you propose.” 

“Who is it? Itis my old friend—Matthew 
Clyne! Is ithe?” 

“Yon shall see soon.” 

“But tell me—is it old Matthew?” 

“Tt is one that loves you most dearly, my 
child.” 

The major arose as he spoke, and turned from 
theroom. Belinda was in a fever of excitement, 
and shetrembled so violently that even her breath 
came and went with difficulty. 

“0,” she uttered to herself, “if it is Matthew! 
or—or—Rolin! ©, they may take me away 
from here. They may have some means of tak- 
ing me away.” 

She clasped her hands upon her bosom as 
though she would keep her heart from bursting 
forth, and thus listened for the coming footfall. 
It came upon the stairs—it was not Matthew— 
’twas too quick and light for that. But it might 
be Rolin’s. 

Her door was opened—she started to her feet— 
and found herself in the presence of Abner 
Danton ! 

With a deep groan she sank back into her chair 
and covered her face with her hands. 

“ Dearest Belinda,” spoke the young tory, 2p- 
prosching her and laying his hand upon her 
shoulder. 

“Leave me, sir!” she cried, shrinking away 
from him. “Touch me not! Do not lay a 
hand upon me!” 

“ But, sweet one, you must not treat me so. 
You know not hew I love you.” 

“Tove, sir! O, why talk of love to me, when 

| you Know bow I loathe and despise vou !’” 

















“ Be careful, girl, or you may make ® thorny 
bed for yourself. Thave come to offer you my 


| 


heart and my hand, and I did not come to be | 


refused.” 

“But you @re refused, sir; and you know 
that I can never accept an offer from you. Let 
this be the last of your offers to me.” 


“O, don’t give me up to him,” shrieked Be- 
linda. “Donitgive me up to him. You are 
my father, and you can save me.” 

The major was really worked upon. With 


all Lis evil he was not the man to withstaz, an- 


Danton gazed upon the lovely girl before him, | 


and had he not felt sure of possessing her he 
would have been angry; but as it was, he only 
experienced a sort of triumphant feeling, which 
partook strongly of that demoniac cast which 
marks the character of rank cowards in power. 

“ My dear girl,” he said, ‘‘ you are laboring 
under somewhat of a mistake. You must be, or 
you would not speak as you do. I do not really 
come a begging at your hands. No, no—you are 
to be mine—you are mine now.” 

“Out, liar! My father will never give you 
entrance to our doors again.” 

“Be not too sure of that, pretty one. Your 
father has more sense than to throw away such 
an opportunity of bestowing his daughter's 
hand.” 

“Leave me, sir, or I shall call my father at 
once. Leave me, I say; for you shall never 
have my hand. You know how base you are— 
how cowardly you must be, to thus pursue a 
poor girl who you know hates you for your 
wickedness and falsehood! Leave me, sir!” 

“ By the holy rood, girl, you are going a little 
too far. Sit down, and I’ll convince you—” 

“No, no, sir; leave me. Leave me, or I’ll—” 

As Belinda thus spoke, she started towards the 
door, and would have opened it, had not Danton 
pulled her back. 

“Stop,” he said; “you cannot leave this 
room until we have some sort of an under- 
standing.” 

“ Understanding, sir! Are you a dolt as well 
as villain? Do you not understand me now? 
Let me go, sir! Let me go, orI shall call for 
help.” 

“ But you shall not go. By heavens, girl, you 
shall know ere long whom you have to deal 
with.” 

Belinda made another effort to get away from 
Danton, but she failed in this, and then she ut- 
tered a scream which made even her companion 
start. 

“Silence! You'll start up the whole town.” 

“So I wish to, villain! Unhand me, or I 
shall—” 

Her exclamation was cut short by the entrance 
of Major Fitzgerald. 

“ What is all this screaming about?” he ask- 
ed, as he hurried up. 

“Save me from this villain!” gasped Belinda, 
all breathless with excitement. “Send him 
away, father.” 

“But what is it all?” the major asked. 
“What have you been doing, Abner ?” 

“Simply trying to get her to say that she 
would be my wife; and when she tried to rush 
from the room I held her back, and she gave 
that unearthly screech, because I wouldn’t let 
her -un away from me.” ! 
“Sit down, Belinda—sit down,” said Fitz- 
gerald. “ We'll look into this matter.” 

The poor girl obeyed, and Danton took a seat 
near her. 

“Now,” resumed the major, “ what does this 

allamount to? Belinda, what is it?” 
“ Why, sir—this man has asked me*for my 
hand—he has asked me before—and I have re- 
fused his offer. He came now, and would not 
take my refusal, but swore I should be his at 
any rate. I asked him to leave me, and he would 
not. I told himI hated him, and he began to 
show his anger. Then I would have left the 
room, but he caught me by the arm, and would 
not let me go. Then I screamed for you.” 

“That’s about the way, major,” rejoined 
Danton. 

“ Well,” uttered Fitzgerald, regarding Belinda 
with a strange look, “all I have to say is, you 
have acted very much like a fool. I should like 
to know what you have against this friend of 
mine ?” 

“ Sir—a—friend—” uttered the fair girl, turn- 
ing deadly pale, and gazing fearfully into the 
speaker’s face. ‘ Will you not shield me from 
this man’s importunities ¢” 

“Certainly. I can very easily dothat. Mar- 
ry him, and you may be sure he’ll importune 
you no more.” 

Belinda clasped her hands with a convulsive 
movement, and for a moment she seemed like 
one shot through the heart. But at length she 
found utterance, and in a faint tone she mur- 
mured : 

“And are you against me? Are you mine 
enemy?” 

“No, no, girl—an enemy would advise you to 
refuse this offer, but a friend, never. As I am 
your only living parent, of course I feel some 
desire to see you settled in life, and as such 
chances as this don’t turn up every day, of 
course I have concluded to take up with it. Mr 
Danton came to me and asked me if he might 
address you—and I told him yes.” 

“ But, sir,” cried Belinda, “ you will not allow 
this to go on now that you know how miserable 
it will make me.” j 

“ You'll be a fool to be miserable.” 

“A fool, sir? O, if you have one spark of 
feeling—one atom of truth—you will not allow 
this.” 

“Bot I must allow it. I have given my 
word.” 

“Ay, sir, you gave your word to me. You 
cannot heve forgotten what you told me ¢” 

“It makes no odds what I told you. All I 
heve to say now, is, that I have given my word 
to this gentleman, and I cannot take it back. 
You are to be his wife.” 

Belinda sprang forward and grasped the major 
by the arm, and gazing imploringly into his face 
she cried : 

“Do not—O, do notdo this thing! Kill me 
if you will—kill me at-once—but spare me this. 
O, listen to the prayer of a poor girl who never 
did you harm! remember her life is in your 
hands. Spare me, O, spsre me !” 

“ Zounds, girl, it’s po use. I can’t help it. 
Here, Danton, you must settle your own busi- 
ness. Egad, I aren't good for this kind of work.” 





j 
‘ 





moved, the tears and prayers of a poor, defence- 


particle—but he had a heart that was not all 
hard yet, and sometimes ik could be found. He 
felt awkward in his presesit position. He looked 
into Belinda’s fave a few moments, and a ray of 
hope shot athwart his face. 

“Egad, Belinda,” he said, “I don’t know ex- 
actly what to say. But we'll leave you alone 
awhile. You'll bave time to think then, and 
so’ll we.” 3 

As Fitzgerald thus spoke, he turned to Dan- 








————— 

Leary was a jolly fellow, and I blessed mr stars 
that I had him for a companion. He anh rmed 
me that he had been on the road once 


before— 
that his friend, McGuire, who, it ecemed, lived 


beyond Hall's, had hired him to come and help 


, him get his corn off to market, and do his fall 
| less girl He had no moral priaciple—not a | 


work. 

Ere long we fqnnd ghet our road ran around 
the edge of a longswamp, and that we had to 
travel gur first thepe miles directly south, the 
next three pearly west, when the course we wish- 
ed to go was nearly north. But auether difficalty 
soon arose. The host had told me truly about 
the weather, for in leas than an hour the heavens 
were completely overspread with clouds, and the 
wind began to puff up cool and damp. Just as 
it was becoming duskish, we saw # horseman ap- 


ton and beckoned for him to follow. The young proaching us from ahead. 


tory understood the signal, and without another 
word he followed his host from the room. As 
soon as Belinda was left alone, she rushed inio 
her sleeping apartment, and threw herself upon 
the bed, and there gave way to her biwer grief, 
in hot, burning tears. 

[20 BE CONTINUED.] 
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HIGHWAYMEN IN THE DARK. 


BY HORACE BK. STANIFORD. 


Ir was towards the latter part of the afternoon 
that I stopped at the ion of a small village in the 
southern part of Boone county, Indiana. I was 
on my way from Indianopolis to Terre Haute, 
and had come thus far out of my way to bring 
seven hundred dollars to a Mr. Joha Hall, who 
was an old friend of mine, and wao lived some- 
where near here. J ordered my horse tobe taken 
care of, and then taking my heavy saddle-bags I 
entered the inn. In the bar-room I found some 
half-dozen men collected, who were smoking and 
drinking, while the landlord stood behind his bar. 
I asked him if he eould let me have a horse until 
morning, or until sometime during the next day. 

“ Don’t know ye,” he responded, rather gruffiy. 

“0,” I replied, seeing his drift, ‘I have left 
mine in the hands of your boy, and I don’t think 
you have a better beast. But my animal has 
travelled hard to-day, and is tired, and as I wish 
to ride on a little distance from here on business, 
T should like a fresh one. I will pay you what 
you wish.” 

“ How far ye goin’ ?” he asked, more mildly. 

“You'll have to tell me that. I wish to find 
Mr. John Hall.’’ 

“Ho—you’'re from the west,” the landlord ut- 
tered, with an enlightened look. Mr. Hall’s ex- 
pectin’ ye, aren't he ?” 

“T think it very likely.” 

“Ho—yes. He was here himself, this very 
arternoon ; and he said he was expectin’ a friend 
along to bring him some money. I’m glad you’ve 
come, for he’s owin’ me a trifle. Yes, yes—I’ll 
let ye have a horse. But must ye go to-night ?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “for I must be on my way 
to Terre Haute to-morrow.” 

“Yes, yes, he said you was going to Terre 
Haute. But supper’s most ready—wont ye stop 
and eat first? and then I have the horse 
ready for ye.” 

I consented to this, for I was really hungry; 
so I sat down and gazed about me. One fellow 
I noticed particularly among those present from 
his peculiar make of frame. He was about as 
large a man—as stout, I mean—as I ever saw. 
He was certainly six feet and-a-half tall, and with 
shoulders like an ox. He wore a wide-brimmed, 
white felt hat, and a white coat. He sat by the 
bar smoking an old pipe, but he seemed to take 
no notice of me, so I left him to himself. Next 
I noticed an Irishman who had alighted at the 
inn just before I did, and he had also ordered tbe 
hostler to feed his horse, but not for a long stop, 
for he intended to be on the road again soon. He 
was an original-looking genius, with an old, 
black hat upon his head which had been smashed 
down, while the long, matted hair hung over his 
ears and eyes almost alike. 

“Do you stop to-night ?” asked the host, ad- 
dressing the Irishman. 

“Me is it, ye mane?” cried the Hibernian, 
starting out of a reverie. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Och—the divila bit could I shtop if I wanted 
to, for ’t I] take me last penny to pay for me 
supper. I’m afther findin’ one Billy McGuire, 
that’s dumped hisself down somewhere here- 
abouts. Maybe ye’s afther knowin’ Billy, now ?” 

“ Yes—he lives close by Mr. Hall’s, where this 
gentleman is going.” “ 

“Och-hone! I'll have company, thin—if the 
gintleman doesn’t object.” 

I assured him that I didn’t, and shortly afrer- 
wards we were called to supper. After this I 
asked the landlord to direct meto Mr. Hall's. 
He told me that the regular road took a long 
sweep around the swamp to get there, and that 
the distance was some ten miles. There was a 
sort of footpath across the swamp, where a@ per- 
son thoroughly acquainted could sometimes drive 
a horse, though it was a dangerous way, Mr. Hall 
himself, never venturing in it except on foot. 
By that way, he said, it was only four miles. 
I looked at my watch, and it was a little past 
five o’clock—later than I thought. It would be 
sundown in less than an hour. However, a re 
spectable horse would take me ten miles before 
dark. 

The landlord’s horse was brought to the door, 
and I went out. 
animal much, but its owner assured me he'd go. 

“You'd better stop till morning,” the host 
said, after he had cast his eyes over the heavens, 
“for there'll be a rain before you reach your 
journey’s end.” 

I looked around. There was a sort cf dull 
looking haze to the northward, bat I didn’t fear 


that. I simply asked the hort to take care of | 


my saddle-bags, and see that my horse was we!! 
provided for, and then I started, the Irishman, 
whose name I found to be John Leary, being 
ready to set out with me. We bad not ridder. 
far before I found that my horse would “go,” 
to be sure, but not over and above fast How- 
ever, ‘twas about as well, for my compasion’s 


beast could no more than keep up with me. 


| hands cordially. 








| 


| 


| 


“Be me sowl, it’s Billy McGuire !” cried my 
companion. And so it proved. The two shook 


“ Now ye’ll tarn back wid me,” said McGaire, 
“ for I'm goin’ down here a bit to stop al night. 
Come wid me, and we'll go home together to- 
morrow.” 

I was sorry to lose my companion, but there 
was no help for it. He bade me good+y, an@ 
then turned about. After this I put spars to my 

orse, and while I kept the rowels in his flanks 


he would go quite respectably, but as soon as the > 


source of pain was removed he lagged again. 

The sun was down, and darkness followed 
quickly afterwards. I now judged that I had 
about four miles to travel, for T had just turned 
the last curve, and was now on the right course. 
Ere long a low peal of thander rambled among 
the bluffs to the northward, and big drops.of rain 
began to fall. It grew darker and darker, until 
I could no longer see the road, but my horse now 
proved himself good for something, for he knew 
the way, and trotted slowly and steadily on. The 
sharp lightning was not long in reaching me, 
and by its assistance I got occasional glimpses of 
the road. I could see that the woods were upon 
both hands, and that upon the right the path 
was still by the swamp. 

I was peering out into the darkness ahead, so 
as to be ready to catch a view of the road, when 
the lightning should come again, when a flash 
opened upon the way, and I distinctly saw, not 
more than two rods ahead of me, and upon the 
right hand, two men crouched down by the path. 
One of them I knew inan instant. TIrecognized 
the wide-brimmed, white hat, the white coat, and 
the Herculean frame. Of course those men could 
be there but for one purpose. They had heard 
the landlord’s remarks touching my business with 
Mr. Hall, and of course they knew I had the 
money with me. They had taken the path across 
the swamp, and had thus “headed” me. In- 
stinctively I felt for my pistols, but I had left 
them in my saddle-bags! What was to be done? 
A thought struck me. I smashed my hat down, 
and pulled my hair over my eyes, and then 
crouched low in my saddle. 

“ Hold, my friend !” shouted a voice close by 
me, and as my horse gave a start backward I 
knew some one had caught him by the head. 
“Your money we want! Come down here !”’ 

At that instant a streak of lightning flashed 
beyond the trees. It was not vivid where we 
were, but yet it gave light enough for me to sce 
the stout fellow, whom I had seen im the bar- 
room, holding my horse by the head with one 
hand, while in the other he held a short club. 

“Och! howly mither 0’ Moses !” I cried, im- 
itating the peculiar voice of Leary as well as I 
conld—and I flatter myself ’twas pretty good— 
“*ye’s "Il find poor pickin’ on the bones ov John- 
ny Leary, now. For the love ov heaven, gintle- 
min, don’t be afther murtherin’ me intirely !” 

“Eh!” grunted the stout man, ina disappoint- 
ed tone. “ You aren’t bound to old Hall’s ?” 

“Me? Och-ho—an’ isn’t it to Billy McGuire's 
I'm goin’, if the impudent, nasty storm doesn’t 
benight me?” ‘ 

“But ye had a companion,” growled the big 
highwayman. 

“Ha—an’ wasn’t it a mighty illigant baste 
inthirely as the landlord was afther iettin’ the 
poor man have. Be jabers, I lagged along for 
‘im till it began to rain, an’ thin I towld ‘im, 
seein’ as I’d got the farthest to go, I'd jist be 
afther biddin’ ‘im good night. But he’s a eom- 
in’ throught the dark behind me. Don't kape 
me here, kind gintlemin. ©, mither ov me, if I 
had a bit, I’d give it fill ye’s wid pleasure ; but 
the landlord—bad !nck to the likes ov him—took 
me last penny, when I towld him I’d got not a 
blessed ha’-penny more.” 

“ Well—away ye go,” cried the highwayman, 
“but mind now that ye keep straight ahead.” 

“Tr's straight ahead Billy lives, isn’: it?” 

“Fea” 

“Thin I'd be a fool to go anywhere else.” 

With these words I put spurs to my horse, and 
he started on. A flash of lightning showed me 
the road straight ahead, and I ploughed up the 
poor beast’s flanks savagely. Te leaped away 
from beneath the pain with more spirit than I 
thought him capable of, and in half an hour from 
that time, I was sitting before a blazing fire in 
my friend’s honse. I described to him the man 
who had stopped me upon the highway, and be 
remembered to have seen him at the inn that 
afternoon, but he did not know him. 

I paid Mr. Hall seven hundred and fifty dol 
lars in all, and on the next morning I returned 
to the inp. On the way] met Mc(juire and 
Leary, and I stopped to tell my transient com 


I didn’t like the looks of the | panion how I had assumed his guise and speech 


| to my salvation, for well did I know that I should 





never have seen the light of another morning on 
earth had the highwayman known me. The two 
Irishmen laughed beartily at my ruse, and afir 
some comical remarks from Leary, we separated. 
As I was in 2 hurry—abeolute necessity de- 


} imanded my presence at Terre Haste—] said 





nothing of my adventure st the imn, fearimg that 
in some way I might be detained. And more 

over, ] knew that if Mr. Hall sew the villains be 
vould know one of them at least, and tha: might 
be the means of clearing them out. Bat I look 

ed about for my stout friend in vain. Perhojs 
he “smelled the rat,” end had gone. Az all 
events, Ihave not seen nor heard from him since, 
thongh I have by no means forgutun bum. 
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heart. The clear, bracing air came with its cold 
kiss upon her cheek, making it rosier than ever. 
The city spires looked taller against the blue 
sky, and distance looked more distant, with no 
leaves and foliage to soften the scene. The 
brown trees were stripped and bare, while be- 
neath them, strewn upon the ground, the yellow 
leaves sent up to the boughs where they had 
clung, a perfume, even in their withered beauty. 

It was quite early, and the shops being quite 
empty, Margaret was readily served, and had 
neither her time nor patience exhausted. She en- 
tered one, another and another, without any suc- 
cess, when at last the truth began to dawn upon 
her mind; the silk could not be matched. At 
the very last place where there was any chance, 
to her inquiry, the shopman replied, “I think, 
miss, you will find it impossible to obtain any- 
thing of the kind in this city ; it is a peculiar 
style of silk, and if there had been any in the 
market, I should probably have noticed it.” 

“ None in the market!” reiterated Margaret, 
while a frightened feeling began to creep over 
her. Throwing it off with an effort, she thanked 
the shopman, and went out again into the street. 
Where to go now? what to do? she must think 
it over, and try to understand the extent of her 
misfortune. It would be a pity to return to her 
mother with the disappointment, as she could do 
nothing to alleviate it; so thinking, Margaret 
turned into a by-street, where there were few 
persons passing, that she might walk slowly, 
and meditate on the next thingtobe done. The 
idea had at first suggested itself to go to Mrs. 
Ecley, but had been at once rejected as imprac- 
ticable. Now, however, there seemed no other 
alternative. It was far preferable to telling Mrs. 
Spring, who was anything but mild when her 
affairs went on smoothly ; and the effect of such 
announcement, even Maggie’s independent spirit 
shrank from encountering. The grossness of 
Mrs. Spring’s anger was very, very trying. A 
well-bred person, even if offended, would be less 
demonstrative ; and if at all generously inclined, 
Mrs. Ecley might tell her where the silk was 
procured, and give her time to obtain it, and re- 
make the skirt, without Mrs. Spring ever being 
the wiser. So argued Margaret, as she paced 
up and down the quiet street, until at last, having 
fairly pursuaded herself all would come out right 
if Mrs. Ecley could only be seen, with new hope 
beaming from her fine eyes, she bent her steps 
in the direction of C—— street. Alas for her 
courage, the first sight of that interminable range 
of handsome houses sent it off like a frightened 
bird. Nothing but that stern promoter of deeds, 
necessity, kept her on her way. 

The fronting pavements and heavy granite or 
marble steps were cold and damp from the re- 
cent morning drenching given by the brisk serv- 
ing-men, and as the number of the house had es- 
caped her memory, she was obliged to run up 
and down many of these to read the names 
which were not legible from the street. Any one 
of the servants, polishing the plate-glass windows 
or otherwise engaged in renovating these aristo- 
cratic establishments, could have informed her of 
the object of her search at once, but anxiety, 
and the thoughts of the dreaded explanation 
sealed her lips. There was some relief in put- 
ting off the evil moment by making herself be- 
lieve it was very difficult to find Mrs. Ecley’s. 
The name was before her at last, however, ap- 
pended to the door ofa mansion as frightfully dis- 
tingue as any of the others, and there was noth- 
ing for her but to ring the bell, which she did with 
atimidity which was sure not to bring a speedy 
response. As neither the first nor second appeal 
succeeded in arousing any one, the fear of tell- 
ing her story was wholly merged in the more 
trying apprehension that the lady was absent 
from the city, and that Mrs. Spring’s anger was 
inevitable. As she stepped back to examine the 
premises more closely, to see if there appeared 
to be any one at home, a hurried footstep was 
heard coming through the vestibule, and the door 
was thrown hastily open by an elderly woman. 
She seemed agitated and not a little impatient. 
Margaret made known her wish as quickly as 
possible ; but seeing the woman draw her breath 
to reply, and half close the door before the re- 
quest was fairly made, she added, with a little 
assumption of authority, “I am sewing for 
Mrs. Ecley, and it is necessary I should be 


admitted.” 
“*O, yes, come in then,” she answered, her 


countenance clearing a little ; “ wonder I hadn’t 
known you were the sewing-girl ;” then in a 
lugubrious tone, “I am sure there can’t be too 
much help in a house like this. There,” point- 
ing to the broad staircase, “go right up, and I 
will send a housemaid to you, get your things off 
as quick as ever you can.” So saying, the 
matron hurried away, while Margaret ascended 
the stairs as she was bidden. There was evi- 
dently a mistake, but if it afforded an opportuni- 
ty of doing the errand there wonld be no harm 
in making the most of it. Arrived at the land- 
ing, she hesitated ; nearly fifteen minutes elapsed, 
and no person came to speak to her or tell where 
she should go. One could not fail to notice the 
air of disorder which seemed to prevail in the 
house. Light but hurried steps were constantly 
going to and fro, there was a sound of muffled 
voices, and now and then suppressed sobbings. 
Margaret had just decided to return without in- 
truding any further, when # servant-girl appeared 
at the end of the hall, and beckoned her forward. 
In a low voice, Margaret suggested she had best 
take her name to Mrs. Ecley ; if not the person 
she was expecting, it might not be agreeable for 
her tobe shown in. The girl answered only by 
a look of wonderment, and passing along the 
gallery threw open the door of a large, partially- 
darkened room, and left her to make her own 
way. It wasasleeping apartment. Two ehil- 
dren’s cots with the snowy drapery tambled and 
unmade, were on one side, at the other the nurse 
was seated upon a couch, having a young child 
in her arms, and at her feet upon the floor, were 
two little girls with their heads buried in her lap 
“Q, yes, Mrs. Spring is making several for | and sobbing piteously. 

Mrs. Eddy, they are to be finished auy time this Margaret’s sympathies were at once excited. 
week. She expects me to do one more, and as | It was plain she was mistaken for some one who 
this is only Wednesday there will te plenty of 
time.” 

Margaret set off in the morning with a light 
































































Above the plain—upon the mountain's crest— 
Par from the ways of men, thy waters rest. 

Pure as the cloudless ky, we find no trace, 

In the calm beauty of thy placid face, 

Of those wild tempest-burets whose rage was spent 


On these storm-twisted oaks, and rude rocks lightuing- 
rent. 


Enchanted lake! each nook and tiny cave 

That stud the blooming banks thy waters lave, 

Are fairy haunts—and quickened eyes may see 

Their legions joined in elfin revelry: 

While o’er the scene the smiling day-king nods, 
As mother earth uplifts this chalice to the gods. 


Thon gem of wondrous beauty! what to thee 
Are all the jewelled toys of majesty? 
When thy clear sun-lit depths, and wavelets bright, 
Flash on our gaze their overwhelming light, 
We deem thou art a mighty emerald, set 
By the great Artist's hand, in Nature's coronet. 
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Sritcn, stitch, stitch, and tick, tick, tick, has 
been the burden of a duet, kept up between a 
bright-eyed needle, and a stout old pendnlam 
for the last two or three hours, this clear, cold an- 
tumn night. Now the pendulum is singing his 
solo, for the needle rests awhile, and Margaret 
lays the last fold in the rich silk she has been 
making; looking the while admiringly at its 
exceeding loveliness. 

“Done at last, mother dear, and very glad am 
I—stop a minute, here are still a few bastings.” 
Stooping down to pick out these, some fringe 
became tangled, and suddenly pulling the table- 
cloth by which she was sitting, the room was in 
total darkness. A large oil lamp completely 
overturned, and nothing to receive it but the 
beautiful dress. 

“Why, Margaret, what have you done?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Nelson. 

“ Mother! mother! what shall I do?” sobbed 
her daughter, in the same breath. “I dare not 
look—Mrs. Ecley’s dress is ruined—what shall 
Ido!” 

“ Keep it perfectly still, my dear, until I get a 
lamp, it may not be so bad as we think.” 

The few seconds which elapsed before her 
mother could procure @ light, seemed an age to 
poor Margaret. One flash of thought showed 
her the indignant owner of the dress, and the at- 
tendant evils resulting from the unfortanate ac- 
cident stood out as brightly as though written 
in phosphorus, and only awaiting this unlucky 
darkness to show themselves. Itwas no half 
way ruin, the lamp had done its very best or 
worst, and not one breadth only, but two or 
three showed upon their glossy surface, dark, 
desperate-looking spots of lamp oil. 

“We ought to be very thankful, my child, 
that this is all,’ said Mrs. Nelson, after carefully 
examining the dress. 

“ All, mother! pray is not this enongh? 
Ruin, you see—utter ruin.” 

“Bad enough, no doubt, and yet it remains to 
be seen what we can do. Butjust think of it; 
if Ihad not refused to burn that dangerous fluid, 
what might have been the consequences ? you 
might have been ruined for life, instead of a 
Gress alone. Trust me, Maggie, no cireum- 
stance is so dark but there is a darker.” 

“ Yes, I know it, mother,” answered Marga- 
ret, piteously, not half convinced, as she knelt, 
looking intently at those indelible spots; “yet I 
must say I could have made quite a display of 
my gratitude if this, too, had been spared. It is 
done, no help for it now; and all the little sav- 
ings we made for the coming winter must go to 
replace it ;” and Margeret looked at the lamp, as 
reproachfully as though it might be touched, and 
in some way repair the injury. ‘I will not 
mourn over it. There, your toast will be burn- 
ed, and the tea is getting cold; you are tired, 
too; sit downwhile I get every thing ready.” So 
saying, she playfully pressed her mother into a 
seat. 

Mrs. Nelson sat quietly as her daughter could 
have wished, watching her as she flitted about 
their small but pleasant room. The round table 
was set out, the bright blaze made shadows 
dance up and over the clean, white cloth, two 
fragrant cups of tea were smoking al! ready, and 
Maggie waited to do the honors of their quiet 
meal. What a loving cheat was that, each try- 
ing to eat, when we all know that a sudden mis- 
fortune, like a fine dinner, is quite enough for a 
time to banish hunger. 

Margaret did not notice that her food remained 
wholly untasted, and that she had been sitting 
for at least ten minutes in a brown study, until 
a sigh from her mother aroused her. She bright- 
ened up atonce, and reproached herself for mak- 
ing a bad matter any"worse by a sad counte- 
nance. “Do not sigh, mother, I was only 
thinking of how many comforts you must be de- 
prived, just through my carelessness; I cannot 
forgive myself—vyet I was so glad to have it fin- 
ished, I could not be very quiet. Next time, the 
rejoicing must be reserved until the dress is 
fairly out of the house.” 

“We cannot prevent accidents, and this was 
purely an accident,” said Mrs. Nelson. “Iam 
sure if we are in want, something will be pro- 
vided ; so keep your happy spirit, my child, do 
not check it; among all my priceless | lessings, 
this is by no means the least.” 

“ There, I have been trying very hard to keep 
from crying, and if you flatter me, I certainly 
must;” and tears were already glistening in her 
bright eyes, though she brushed them away, and 
tried to look very cheerfal. 

“Shall you have sufficient time to finish the 
dress? It will take you several hours probably 
to match the silk.” 


she went across the room, and putting a hand 


ber bonnet and shawl apon a chair by the door, | 








upon each of the little weeping heads, asked ten- 
derly, what had happened, and if there was 
anything she could do? 

“Why, don’t you know their mother is dead, 
poor little dears ?” 

“Mrs. Ecley dead!” exclaimed Margaret, in 
astonishment. 

“ Yes, died last night, very sudden, nobody 
thought of such athing. She was perfectly well, 
getting all ready to go off a journey just as soon 
as Mr. Ecley got better of the terrible fever thet 
has been on him. Now she’s gone so sudden, 
and he’s ten times worse for the shock, and he 
getting on so well before, too. O, dear, it’s 
dreadful.” 

At this the children began to cry afresh. Mar- 
garet saw that the enumeration of their troubles 
was the worst thing possible, and telling the 
nurse she would remain there, begged her to ask 
the housekeeper to step up to the room for a 
minute and let her know what was to be done. 

“Why, miss, you are to see about the chil- 
dren’s dresses.” 

“Very well, you had best go ask her to come 
up; or, I will go to her if you will show me the 
way.” 

“No, you may stay. I haven’t eaten a mouth- 
ful of breakfast to-day, for them poor dears, and 
I’d rather you’d stay.” Disengaging herself 
from the girls, she laid the sleeping child in his 
crib and went out. 

Margaret, the tears starting from her own 
eyes, strove to comfort the little ones. Her gen- 
tle, judicious words soon had the effect to make 
them rise from the floor and nestle upon the 
couch at her side. No one had had time to look 
after them, and the peculiar method of comfort- 
ing which servants always adopt, of pitying, and 
going over again and again with the cause of sor- 
row, had worn upon them to such a degree that 
they were trembling all over with a feverish ex- 
citement. Margaret’s cool hand smoothed 
their brows, her loving kiss and low tones of ten- 
derness cheered and comforted them, and when 
Mrs. Primmins, the housekeeper, came in half 
an hour after, they were sleeping sweetly side 
by side upon one of the beds, with each a hand 
in Margaret’s, who was leaning over them. 

It was the same person who had admitted her 
an hour before. ‘Iam really thankful to see 
that,” she said, in an under tone ; “ they have not 
slept a wink since twelve o’clock last night. 
Now what do you wish of me? I am in great 
haste, besides having a racking headache.” 

In a few words Margaret explained the mis- 
take which had occurred, and was about resum- 
ing her bonnet and shawl. 

“But the other person has not come,” said 
Primmins, with a woe begone look, “and I am 
sure I don’t know what’s to be done. Can’t 
you possibly stay to-day at least? The goods 
will be sent right up for you to work upon. 
There is nota soul to see to anything but me. 
Mrs. Ecley’s sister, Mrs. Evans, is over, but 
she’s just good for nothing, what with her grief 
and her watching Mr. Ecley.” 

Margaret reflected that the day was her own; 
even if she had the silk, now there was no need 
of hurrying about poor Mrs. Ecley’s dress, so the 
heart of Primmins was cheered by her consent- 
ing to remain; premising, however, that she 
must first go home for a short time. This was 
gladly acceded to, andin a few minutes Mar- 
garet was on her way back. With chastened 
feelings she left the house of mourning, and 
with a deep impression of the truth, that where 
death leaves the loved circle unbroken, other sor- 
rows should be held lightly, and borne bravely. 

Stopping at Mrs. Spring’s, she told of her en- 
gagement. For once, that lady was not offended 
atone of her employees presuming to have a 
mind of her own. “It happens very well after 
all,” she said, “for Mrs. Evans has sent for 
some one to work forher, and as you are at the 
Ecleys, there is no use in my sparing any one 
else. Go, and get through just as quick as you 
can, for I hear there will probably be more fash- 
ionable mourning to be got up in that street be- 
fore the weck is over; there is nobody else to 
put the crape folds on if you are busy.” 

+ “Heartless,” murmured Margaret to herself; 
then recalled it witha tinge ofconscience. “ It 
is all habit, I daresay, one cannot expect her to 
mourn for every one, I must not judge so read- 
ily.” She soon reached home, and Mrs. Nelson’s 
first words to her daughter, were to inquire if 
she had procured the silk. ‘ No, ma’am, I have 
not, but let me tell you all about it.” The cir- 
cumstances which had transpired were speedily 
nerrated, and with a most portentous sigh, the 
usually hopeful girl concluded: ‘ Now what 
will be done when this is all over and the dress 
is called for ? I suppose there is no one now who 
can tell me anything about its purchase.” 

The matter was discussed and re-discussed be- 
tween mother and daughter, but without bring- 
ing it to anissue. Margaret had not been idle 
during the conversation. With light step and 
busy” fingers, 2 dozen little trifles had been ac- 
complished, which would be of service to her 
mother during her absence. It was arranged 
that should she be obliged to remain at the Ec- 
leys over night, Mrs. Nelson would go and stay 
with a neighbor over the way, who was always 
pleased to have her company. She was a culti- 
vated woman, and her society was always wel- 
come to the few friends who had not lost sight of 
her in her humble position. The father of Mar- 
garet was a lawyer of superior talent, but he died 
young and left his wife and infant daughter de- 
pendent on the bounty of relations; too proud 
to remain so, Mrs. Nelson had struggled on 
alone, supporting herself and child, until her eye- 
sight, from too constant application, beginning 
to fail, the greater part of the labor of necessity 
devolved upon Margaret. Bravely did she per- 
form her task, but it became daily more percep- 
tible within their little domicile, that but one 
pair of hands supplied the necessities. This af- 
fair of the dress, to take away their slender sav- 
ings jast as winter was in prospective, appeared 
the greatest misfortane which could have hap- 
pened. The hour which Margaret thought to 
remain at home had already elapsed. Bidding 
her mother good-by with a much more cheerful 
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Tt was the evening after Mrs. Eeley’s faneral 
Margaret had been s0 constantly employed in 
one kind office and another, from the first mo- 
ment she returned, until the present, that it was 


impossible to go home. Now, she sat in the 


bay window of the spacious sitting-room, with | 


the children about her, trying to make them un- 
derstand she must go. Ellen and Grace strove 
with all their powers of reasoning to make her 
remain, and the baby boy, Willie, with his chub- 
by arms clasped tightly around her neck, defied 
her to attempt such a thing. It did seem hard 
to leave them just then, for their aunt wished to 
return to her own home for the night, the ser- 


vants were all condoling with each other in the | 


lower regions; the children were of course ban- 
ished from their father’s sick room, and butforher, 
would be lonely enough. There was no reason 
why she should remain, and telling them for the 
hundredth time it was not possible, she vainly 
endeavored to unclasp Willie’s arms. 

Just at the moment Mrs. Evans’ carriage 
was brought round and that lady entered the 
room. The children immediately commenced 
importuning her. It was not necessary, however, 
in order to obtain their wish, for she had come 
for the same purpose. If Margaret could remain 
it would be much more satisfactory than taking 
the children home with her, as she had intended. 
Their father would prefer they should remain at 
home, if it was possible to make them comfort- 
able. There was no great reason for a refusal, 
and Mrs. Evans had been so kind Margaret was 
happy to be of service to her in any way. 

The next morning a note full of directions 
came to Primmins from Mrs, Evans. Excite- 
ment and grief had completely prostrated her 
strength, and she would not be able to come 
over during the day. The litde girls were in 
want of warm dresses for the artumn, and Miss 
Nelson had better remain during the week and 
sew for them, unless she had some previous en- 
gagement. The purport of this was communi- 
cated to Margaret, and, notwithstanding Mrs. 
Spring’s avowed determination that her best 
girls should not be kept upon children’s clothes, 
she at once consented to sew for them. But 
Margaret would not haye dared to brave her em- 
ployer’s displeasure in this manner, had she ex- 
pected to be dependent upon her as usual. She 
had resolved to leave Mrs. Spring. Her judg- 
ment had pointed out, and not without sufficient 
reason, & much more congenial way for main- 
taining herself and mother, than the one she 
now followed. 

Maggie meant to be a governess. The idea 
would have appalled her once, and nothing short 
of a collegiate course have seemed sufficient to 
qualify one for such a position. But the often 
expressed wish of Ellen and Grace that she 
should be their governess, for Aunt Evans had 
said they must have one, had caused her to fath- 
om her own acquirements and see what they 
were good for. The result was satisfactory even 
to herself, and on a proper opportunity, she de- 
termined to ask Mrs. Evans if the thing were 
possible. If she would hear of it, which Mag- 
gie had great hopes of, it would be quite easy to 
be examined by a competent person as to her 
proficiency in the necessary branches, and 
bring to Mr Ecley a statement of her qualifica- 
tions. Being in the family and already loving 
the children, it did not seem so formidable as it 
would have appeared in any other case. Mar- 
garet hied home to her mother to tell of her ar- 
rangement for the week, and to lay before her the 
new design which had fixed itself so strongly in 
her own mind, 

Mrs. Nelson knew her danghter to be capable 
of filling the position with credit to herself, and 
even of educating much older children than Mrs. 
Ecley’s; butshe was not so sanguine as Marga- 
ret, and pointed out many discouraging circum- 
stances which her knowledge of the world taught 
her existed in this case. ‘‘ However,” she con- 
tinued, ‘do not by any means give up the idea ; 
hope and resolution are the guide-posts to 
success.” 

It would be an era in her life should she be 
successful, and not without earnest prayers, that 
only if it were best might it take place, did she, 
when the proper time came, make her wishes 
known to Mrs. Evans. She was greatly surpris- 
ed at first, but having already become much pre- 
possessed in Margaret’s favor, promised to 
speak to Mr. Ecley about the matter at once. 
His reply, to Margaret’s great joy, was in the af- 
firmative. The whole arrangements were soon 
made, and she was installed governess. 

One might think it no great thing to be a nar- 
sery teacher, but not so Maggie, for she knew it 
would give her much time, and many facilities 
for educating herself and preparing for some- 
thing higher. The affair of the dress was con- 
fided to Mrs. Evans by Margaret, before she 
would assume the duties of her new position. It 
was dismissed as of no great moment; especial- 
ly as it was a painful subject. Mr. Ecley pur- 
chased the dress in a neighboring city, and could 
probably tell her all she wished to know in re- 
gard to it. 

Several weeks had elapsed since Margaret 
took up her abode in C—— street, when one 
morning, the first on which Mr. Ecley was to at- 
tempt breakfasting down stairs, he asked his sis- 
ter-in-law her opinion of the children’s governess. 

“My opinion—why do you just ask, pray * has 
anything happened *” 

“No, nothing important But since I am 
getting better the children are with me more or 
less, and they are constantly prattling of ‘ Mag- 
gie.’ It struck me she must be very young, and 
quite incompetent to control them, if she allows 
such familiarity.” 

“ Have you seen her yet ?” asked Mrs. Evans. 

“No, I have not,” was the laughing reply, as 
he wrapped his dressing-gown closer, and tried 
to steady his footsteps, by holding to the easy- 
chair. 

“You had best see her then; why are you 


smiling t” 

“ Your manner seems to imply that only is 
needed to convince one empnatically of some- 
thing.” 

“ Well, as I recommended ber, there is some 


air than her heart sanctioned, she returned to | personal feeling in the case. You will find, I 


C—— street. 






think, my good brother, she may be young, be 


| 








called ‘ Maggie,’ and yet implichty obeyed at 


the same time,”’ 


| 


“IT dare say. Just pall that bell for Tom.” 

Mrs. Evans complied, and by Tom's assist 
ance Mr. Ecley reached the breakfastroom. It 
was not understood that he was to be down 
The children were at table, and Margaret pre- 
siding as usual. With » sigh, almost a groan, 
Mr. Ecley saw his wife's place filled by @ stran- 
| Ber, and scarcely glanced at poor Margaret as 
his sister mentioned her name. The delighted 

voices of the children were some relief to his 
thronging memories, but it was a weary meal for 
all. A thousand fears came into Margaret's 
mind, which, when by herself, she freely indulg- 
ed. Would that stern looking man, when he 
came to see for himself, be satisfied with her ' 
Would the method she had adopted with his 
children suit him? They were certainly doing 
well so far, but would he think so! These tor- 
menting questions had to be thrust aside, and 
Margaret resolved to try and look on the sanny 
side, and see what time would do. The old gen- 
tleman behaved very wisely by letting well 
enough alone. Mid-winter found her still there, 
and for aught that appeared to the contrary 
likely to remain. But one subject had become 
® constant source of annoyance to Maggie. Mr. 
Ecley had never been informed of the destruction 
of the valuable dress, and every day her con- 
science reproached her, that she should conceal 
it longer. 

In a fit of desperation one morning, sho seated 
herself at the table, and resolved to write a note 
telling all the particulars, be the result what it 
might. The epistle was written and despatched, 
and the reply awaited with no little trepidation. 

“Come in,” called ont Mr Ecley, as a rap waa 
heard at the library door, and Tom forthwith 
presented himself. 

“ Letter, sir. Miss Nelson.” 

“Ha,” said his master, with a look of in- 
terrogation. 

‘* Miss Nelson wished me to hand it t'ye.” 

Mr. Ecley read the laconic epistle through, 
laid it aside, and fell into a reverie. Suddenly 
it occurred to him, the governess might be anx- 
ious for a reply ; the tone of the note had said as 
much. He rang the bell, desired to see Miss 
Nelson, and began pacing the floor. 

“ You sent for me, sir,” said Margaret, as af- 
ter entering, she tried vainly, by moving a chair, 
laying down a book and the like, to attract his at- 
tention, which had beeome absorbed by some- 
thing passing in the street. 

“ Ah, yes, Miss Nelson—pray be seated.” 

He took @ seat opposite. Margaret’s color 
was a little heightened in anticipation of an ex- 
pected rebuke, and her fingers played nervously 
with a curl of sunny brown hair, which had 
somehow escaped, and rested upon the shoulder 
of her modest dark dress, 

Robert Ecley’s first thought on seeing that 
girlish figure, evidently so much afraid of him, 
was to say, “do not be frightened, my child ;”’ 
but the next, as he caught a fall glance from her 
earnest, anxious eyes, was to upbraid himself for 
having been so uncourteous, nay, rude, since she 
had been in the house, He remembered how 
his own motherless children had been tenderly 
eared for, and had often whispered to him of what 
Maggie had told them of heaven and the angels, 
and he knew in all her daties, she had been 
strictly conscientious. It was but a flash of 
thought, yet it made him thank her cordially for 
her kindness, and established, by an electric pow- 
er, an understanding between two persons who 
had been so long beneath one roof almost unac- 
quainted. 

“And what shall I do with what I wrote to 
you of?” asked Margaret, as she rose to go, after 
a half hour’s conversation. A shadow crossed 
her companion’s brow as he answered, “ nothing, 
I prefer it should remain as it is.” 

This was but the beginning of pleasant hours 
passed in that luxurions library. Nearly every 
day through the spring-time and summer, Mr. 
Ecley sent for Miss Nelson to bring the children 
that he might read aloud to them for an hour. 

The antumn leaves were again beginning to 
fall, and Maggie was not as happy as she had 
been a year ago. It was a brilliant sunset, and 
she sat alone in the bay window, where the little 
ones had first begged her to remain with them. 

A handsome carriage dashed up to the door, 
and Mr. Ecley stepped from it and leisurely as- 
cended the steps. A flood of crimson colored 
Margaret’s cheeks, and a short gasp came from 
her parted lips, as if his presence had betrayed 
her thoughts. 

“You here, Miss Margaret ?”’ he asked, look- 
ing in, tossing down his driving gloves, and com- 
ing forward. “Nellie is wanting you for a 
drive; are you inclined to go?” * 

“Now is my time,” thought Margaret ; “ it is 
weak for me to delay longer.” He was bending 
over her, waiting areply. She could not speak 
firmly thus. Rising from her seat and turning 
away, the words came, stern, abrupt, and with 
an effort that was only too perceptible “ Mr. 
Ecley, it is a year to-day since you employed me 
to teach your children. I think I will not re 
main any longer, if you please.” 

She meant to say employ, to epeak like a ser- 
vant, anything, everything, to frighten herself 
outof the burning devotion which had crept un- 
called for into her heart, and rained her peace. 

Could she have seen the emotions which swept 
across that manly face at her side, as the little 
speech fell apon his ears, it might have kindled 
an unthought-of hope. Bat no, his anewer, dis- 
tinct and cutting, was all she comprehended. 

“You have anticipated my own wishes,” he 
said, “ Ihave thought for some time it would be 
as well for you to relinquish the situation.” 

With unsteady steps, the words sounding like 
a knell, she sought the door 

“Margaret, child,” exclaimed her companion, 
starting forward,“ did you, can you believe me 
in earnest” Spare thee, darling, never And 
drawing Maggie gently to his arms he mermer- 
ed a fervent “God bless thee.” The revulsion of 
feeling was too much, she had nerved herself to 
endure and saffer, but kindness, love, his love, 
had thrown off every barrier, and she wept like a 
child—Soon the hamble Margaret Nelson bee nme 
the loved and cherished wife of Mr. Robert E-ley 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SONG OF THE MERMAIDS. 











Child of mortality! sing we a song, 

Down in the wavelets shining and clear— 
Mermaids danc® it tae-biltowy foam, 

In grottoes light, devoid’of fear— 
Amber, and-pearis, and cestly gems 

Glitter in lustre surpassing thine— 
Coral and alga on dancing stems 

Beacon ts back to the heaving brine. 


Child of mortality! hie thee away— 
Hie thee away ere the storm-king’s wrath— 
Fierce are the perils that border thy way, 
Black is the whirlpool that lies in thy path. 


Child of mortality! sing we again, 

Down in the waves of the heaving sea ; 
Neptune reigns there lord of the main— 

We his nymphs and ‘maidens be! 
Dance with us toa roundelay— 

Yield to our kind and friendly greeting— 
Quickly with us—-away! away! 

** Life is short and time is fleeting.” 


Child of mortality! hie thee away— 
Hie thee away ere the storm-king’s wrath— 
Fierce are the perils that border thy way, 
Biack is the whirlpool that lies in thy path. 
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THE UNEXPECTED EVIDENCE. 


BY BR. H. NEWELL. 











Ir was at the close of a lovely day in the 
month of June, 183-, when I arrived in the vil- 
lage of L——, in Virginia, and repaired to the 
Union Hotel—or, rather, tavern,—kept by one 
Timothy Brown, Esq.; celebrated throughout 
the country for the excellent quality of its wmes, 
etc., and the suspicious flavor of its “ Havana” 
cigars. 

Having resigned my travelling trunk to the 
tender mercies of a burly negro porter, I saun- 
tered into the tavern (excuse me, I meant ho- 
tel), and taking possession of a copy of the 
only newspaper of which the village could 
boast, I seated myself near the door, and eageriy 
prepared to enjoy its contents, which consisted 
of a most ominous list of advertisements, mar- 
riages and deaths, the latest news from Rich- 
mond, and the virgin perpetration of some rustic 
laureate, “‘ born to blush unseen.” 

Having fully satisfied myself of the fact that 
the earth still continued to revolve upon its axis, 
1 ordered a bottle of Madeira, and invited “ mine 


some information respecting the world in gen- 
eral,and the village of L—— in particular. 

The wine speedily developed its admirable 
qualities in the person of Mr. Brown, who at 
once produced a duplicate bottle, and proposed 
atoast. We filled our glasses, and I inquired, 
“ What shall it be?” 

“ Long life to Ned Marston, and confusion to 


“Why, the young fellow that’s to be tried to- 
morrow for murdering Squire Somers. Haven’s 
you heard of it?” 

“T have not,” said I; “but should like to 
hear al! about it, if you will consent to gratify 
my curiosity.” 

He at once assersed, and accordingly I com- 
fortably located ruy feet upon an adjoining man- 
tel-piece, and having lighted a cigar, I listened 
to the following graphic detail of the circum- 
stances, which I subjoin for the benefit of the 
reader: 

“It is about two years to-day,” commenced 
Timothy, “since Mr. Somers came here, bring- 
ing with him his daughter Emily, as fine a girl 
as the sun ever shone upon. He bought the big 
white house just beyond here, on the hill, with 
all the ground near it, and called the place ‘Som- 
erville Grove.’ Some weeks after they had got 
settled, there came a yoang chap from Rich- 
mond, Ned Marston, a second cousin to Miss 
Emily, and a great friend to the family. It 
seems that he lost his father three or four years 
ago, who left him nothing but a widowed 
mother, and a good education. He went to 
practice law, but his heart was too big for his 
pocket; so he came down here and commenced 
over again.” 

“Did his mother come with him ?”’ 

“©, yes; but the old lady died in a short 
time after it, and left Ned alone in the world— 
that is, as far as mear relations are concerned. 
He took a great fancy to Miss Emily, and the 
old gentleman, her father, was very kind to him, 
and helped him along as much as he could. 
Things went on very well until last July, when 
Ned had a long talk with Mr. Somers, and fin- 
ished by asking him for his daughter. People 
say that the old man refused him. Anyhow, 
Ned lef the house in a huff, and never went 
there again.” 

“But why should Mr. Somers refuse him, if 
bis daughter loved him?” I asked. 

“Well, he told him that it took money to 
keep a wife, and that he coulda’t expect to live 
on love.” 

“One night they had a party at John Fairley’s, 
who lives near the grove. Miss Emily was in- 
vited, and so was Marston. Old Fairley’s son 
James, who had just come home from college, 
was very polite to her, and was mad enough 
beeause she danced with Ned, and wouldn’t 
have anything w say to him. After that he 
called to see her very often, but she always 
managed to avoid him.” 

“Did her father favor his advances *”’ said I, 
again interrupting him. 

“No. He said she was her own mistress, and 
could do as she pleased. Young Fairley said 
be knew whe was at the bottom of it all, and 
swore he would fix him fori: He soon had a 
chance, amd called Ned a poor pettifogger; but 
-he,got knocked down for his trouble. 

“A few days ago, Mr. Somers went with 
Fairley 10 bunt rabbits among the hills. They | 
had only been gone a short time, when Fairley 
came running in here, almost out of breath, and | 
pale asaghost. He said that old Somers had 
-been murdered, and tha: Ned Marston bad shot 
hum. 
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“T started right off with him, and found the 
body lying on its face, and the back of his head 
full of shot. And there sat Ned close by it, 
with his face on his bands, and his gun close by 
him. 


up, ands aid: ‘My God, I’ve murdered him!’ 


“ Edgar Marston,” said the jadge, again ad 


, dressing him, “ have you any reason to show 


As soon as he saw me coming, he jumped | 


and then fell down, and fainted. We carried the | 


| body w the houee, and poor Miss Emily was | 


almost crazy ; but she wouldn’t believe that Ned — 


had done it.”’ 
“Did he not attempt to escape *” 
“O, no; it nearly killed the poor fellow. He 


gave himself up.” 

“What is the general opinion respecting it?” 
I asked. 

“Well,” said Timothy, “ most people think it 
must have been an accident, and | think so too; 
but I can’t forget how savage Fairley looked 
when Miss Emily said, ‘I don’t believe Edgar 
would do it.’ 
morrow, and then I suppose it will all come 
out.” 

The village clock now admonished me that 


the hour for retiring had arrived. After thank- | 


ing my friendly host, I adjourned to a small box 
up stairs, dignified by the title of ‘Room No. 
1.” And resolving to attend the trial on the 


Morpheus, and was soon buried in the “sweet 
forgetfulness of sleep.” 

The court-room was densely crowded, the 
judge had taken his seat; and when I arrived 
the officers had gone for their prisoner. The 
clock struck ten, and the accused was conducted 
to the bar, there to answer to the laws of his 
country for the murder of his benefactor, the 
father of her whom he loved. All eyes were at 
once fixed upon him, as though to read his very 
soul ; but he bore the scrutiny with an unftinch- 
ing firmness, which naught but conscious inno- 
cence could have supported. An almost breath- 
less silence was maintained while the clerk read 
the accusation. 

“Prisoner at the bar,” said the judge, “you 
are arraigned here to answer to the charge of 
wilful and deliberate murder. Remember that 
the law does not dictate what answer you shal! 
give. Are you guilty or not guilty %” 

Edgar Marston bowed low, and answered in a 
clear and distinct tone : 

“Not guilty.” 

Never shall I forget his appearance at that 
moment. His commanding figure was drawn 
up to its utmost height; the raven locks which 
hung in disordered masses over his pallid brow, 
were brushed aside, and as he uttered those mo- 
mentous words, he would have served as a fit- 
ting representative of innocence repelling the 
assaults of malice. 

The clerk now called the name of “James 
Fairley.” The person thus named mounted the 
witness stand with an assumed confidence, which 
it was plain he was far from feeling; and while 
endeavoring to maintain an expression of com- 
miseration for the accused, he studiously avoided 
meeting his glance. 

He was a young man, abont two-and-twenty 
years of age, fashionably dressed, and possess- 
ing a countenance on which dissipation and vice 
had left unmistakabletraces. During the exami- 
nation, his eyes wandered in quick, uneasy glances 
over the crowded room, as though fearful of 
some unexpected intruder, yet his answers to 
to the questions of the opposing counsel were 
clear and apparently truthful. His statement 
was as follows : 

“Last Thursday morning, about ten o’clock, 
I went to the residence of the deceased, and in- 
vited him to join me in a hunting excursion 
among the hills. He at once accepted the invi- 
tation, and taking his gun we started together. 
After beating about the bushes for some time, 
Mr. Somers started a rabbit, which ran down 
into the hollow near which I was standing. He 
requested me to remain where I was, while he 
approached it from the other side. As he walk- 
ed round the hill, I lost sight of him. Almost 
at the same instant I heard a loud report, and 
looking up, saw the prisoner rushing toward me, 
with a gun in his hand. As he neared me, I 
discovered that he trembled, and was deadly 
pale. 

“*Save me! hide me!’ he said. ‘I’m a mur- 
derer !’ 

“T asked him what was the matter. He point- 
ed to the top of the hill, and then added : 

“©O, Emily, why did I ever know you!” 

“Tis false !’’ exclaimed Marston, frantically. 
“TI never uttered those words, and I call on 
Heaven to witness the truth of what I say.” 

A smile of bitter malignity passed over the 
face of the witness, as he continued : 

“T went in the direction which he had imdieat- 
ed, and there found the body, as has been before 
stated. I bear the prisoner no ill will, and am 
sorry to appear against him.” 

Fairley then left the stand, and several others 
were examined, some of whom, while they testi- 
fied to the general good character of the accused, 
stated that there had beensome difficulty between 
him and Mr. Somers, which to their knowledge 
had never been adjusted; that at the funeral 
Marston had betrayed the greatest agitation, 
and other symptoms of guilt. 

The judge addressed the jury, informing them 
that although the evidence was all circumstan- 
tial, it bore heavily against the prisoner, and 


fere with the demands of justice. They con- 
sulted without leaving the room, and for a few 
moments nothing broke the deathlike stiliness 


why sentence should not be pronounced upon 
you?” 

There was no faltering hesitation, no unmanly 
terror, in his tones as he answered : | 
“The laws of my country declare me guilty 
of a foul and heinous crime, of which my own | 
conscience declares me innocent. My hand 
may have done the deed; if so, it was purely 
accidental, and fate has decided against me; but | 


| hear me, while I swear that James Fairley has 
staid by the corpse unti] it was buried, and then | 


However, he’s to be tried to- | 








| assures you, that William Taunton can never 


which prevailed. At length the foreman stated | 


that they had agreed upon a verdict. 

“Is the prisoner at the bar guilty or not 
guilty *” 

In an instant every ear was stretched to catch 
the sound. 

“Guilty !” was the response. 

The multitude waved to and fro, as though 
under the influence of an electric shock ; s wild, | 
heart-piercing shrick rent the air, and Emily | 
Somers was borne senseless from the court-room. | 
Women sobbed; and even men—stern, iron- | 
hearted men—did not disdain to drop a few hon- | 
est tears of pity. 


i 





| the sight of the Almighty. 
| cannot love this man. 


“my only, my beloved child! 
warned them not to let their sympathies inter- | 


this day perjured himself before God and man. 
On the morning of this sad occurrence I was 
hunting upon the same hill with my accuser. 
A rabbit started up before me, and I discharged 
my gun at him. The report sounded uncom- 
monly lond, and almost at the same instant I 
heard a loud groan. I hastened to the top of 
the hill, and there beheld my friend, my bene- 
factor, weltering in his blood. My horror and 
despair knew no bounds. I rushed madly to- 
ward the foot of the hill, where I met James 


| Fairley, and implored him to go for assistance. 
I never used the expressions of which he accuses | 
me, although I believed myself to be the mur- | 


derer. I shall soon appear before the Great 


| Tribunal above, there to prove my innocence 
morrow, I resigned myself to the embraces of | 


and confound my enemies. I have nothing 
more to say.” 

At this moment a noise was heard at one of 
the doors, and an aged man was seen making 
his way toward the witness-stand. All gave 
way before him, and John Fairley stood before 
the astonished justice. No hat covered his head, 
and his silver locks streamed wildly over his 
brows, while the clenched hands and glaring 
eyes bespoke the fearful tumult that raged within 
him. 

“T come,” he said, or rather shouted, “I 
come to clear the innocent and point out the 
guilty. Edgar Marston has committed no crime. 
My son is the murderer !”” 

James Fairley approached his father with pal- 
lid cheeks and trembling limbs, exclaiming : 

“Believe him not; he is a madman! How 
should he know?” 

“ Off, viper! murderer!” screamed the old 
man fiercely ; “‘ touch me not with those hands, 
red with innocent blood! I am not mad. Listen 
to me, and you shall hear a father prove his own 
son to bea perjured assassin. I was close to 
the spot where Mr. Somers was brutally mur. 
dered, and saw the cowardly deed committed. 
I saw my child; he whom I had cherished with 
all a father’s pride—I saw him fire the fatal 
shot directly at his victim, at the same instant 
that Marston fired at the top of the hill. Little 
did he dream that I knew and saw it all. The 
feelings of a parent prompted me to conceal it, 
hoping that Marston would be acquitted for 
want of evidence. But when I heard that my 
s0n was the accuser, conscience could no longer 
be restrained, my brain seemed on fire—visions 
of the gallows and its struggling victims haunt- 
ed me, even in sleep, while the blood of the 
innocent called for vengeace !”” 

Here he staggered forward, and fell senseless 
to the ground. 

Loud rose the voice of the multitude, mingled 
with the cry of “ Death to the perjurer !” as they 
rushed forward to liberate the astonished Edgar. 
James Fairley rushed toward him, and drawing 
a pistol from his breast, fired it, exclaiming : 
“ Think not to escape me thus, Edgar Marston— 
die!” Fortunately, his arm was struck up by an 
officer, and the ball pierced the ceiling. 

The baffied villain looked sulienly around, as 
though seeking some means of escape. Two 
constables stepped forward to seize him, when 
he suddenly drew another pistol, and placing it 
to his own breast, fired. With a howl of agony 
and despair he sprang high in the air, and fell a 
disfigured corpse at the side of his suffering 
parent. Edgar Marston stepped forth from the 
hall of justice a freeman. He had undergone a 
fearful ordeal, and came forth without a blemish. 

Years have rolled on, and Emily Somers is 
now Mrs. Marston. Edgar has become a judge 
in the very court which witnessed the most try- 
ing event of his life, and although relentless. 
Time has placed its indelible signet on his fore- 
head, and threads of silver are thickly strewn 
among her auburn locks, they never cease to 
thank Heaven for their good fortune, and bless 
the memory of the Ungxrectep Evipence. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THRE DIVORCED. 





BY ARTHUR MERVIN. 

Wrrnrn the softly illuminated parlor of a state- 
ly mansion in Berkely-square, seated upon a 
rich lounge, was the widow of Sir Richard Earle 
and her young daughter, Constance. 

The mellowed rays from a silver lamp fell full 
upon their faces, revealing the exquisite contour 
of two of the most beautiful heads in old Engiand 
What the elder had lost of youthful bloom, was 
amply made up by an intellectual loveliness rare- 
ly surpassed. But the broad and lofty brow was 
contracted now, by what seemed extreme men- 
tal anguish ; and the large dark eyes that gleam- 
ed below were mournful and melancholy as 
death. 

*‘ Constance — Constance,” she murmured, 
Never has your 
mother denied you aught that could add to your 
happiness. ©, believe her when she solemniy 


make you happy. Would to God Ihad died, ere 
I admitted him to my house and hearth! But 
who could have dreamed of his wooing thee, my 
young, my beantiful child! Why, he is nearly 
double thine own age, and already a husband in 
But you do not, you 
He has enlisted your 
sympathies, but yet your hear: is untouched | 
Say that itis so, Constance, say that I am right.” | 
The sweet young face that had nestled to 
Lady Earle’s bosom fiushed crimson, and the 
soft blue eyes drooped till their long, brown 
lashes shaded the rounded cheek below, as she | 


answered 





“ Mother, dear mother, forgive me, but I do | ment to her carriage 


1 











love Sir William Taunton, and believe him to 


have been wronged by the woman who deserted | 


him. Why, O, why, if you have loved him not, 
have you permitted his visits here *”’ 
“Because,” answered Lady Earle, “ because 
he once benefited your dead father; and I could 
not bear to give way to the suspicions I have 
entertained of him 
child, and knew his visits could not injure me. 


is the separated wife of Sir William Taunton 


Besides I deemed you a | 


O, Constance! promise me that you will listen | 


to no love-words from Sir William, for two 


years ; if at the end of that time you still love | 


him, or fancy that you do, I will make no ob- 
jections to your union.” 

And Constance promised, but she sighed as 
she did so, and her rose-lips quivered as she re- 
membered the soft voice and the melancholy 
dark eyes of her lover. 

As the jewelled fingers of Lady Earle gathered 
the heavy brown curls from her daughter’s neck 
and heaving bosom, she wondered that she had 


| them ' 


_ and Lady Barie clasped her hands in gratimde 
| as the truth barst upon her. 


not noticed how womanly Constance had he- 


come. The rich crimson, flooding lips and 


cheek, the dreamy expression of the thoughtful 


eyes, revealed to the anxious heart of the moth- 
er, that though the innocence of childhood remain- 
ed, its unconsciousness had departed forever. 


| him rush like a madman to the stage, and with 


One year of Constance’s probation had passed, | 


and still her veins throbbed, and her pure cheek 


| flushed at the mention of Sir William’s name 





Rigidly had she adhered to her promise. Never 
hed she given her lover an opportunity of speak- 
ing with her alone ; but upon the street, in the 
park, at the theatre, she had met him frequently, 
and his reproachful looks nursed the fire that 
still burned in her young breast. 

“ Come, Constance,” said the clear voice of 
Lady Earle, “ it is time to dress for the theatre, 
to-night. Remember the new prima donna is 
to appear, and with all the rest of the world, I am 
all eagerness and expectation.” 

The light form of Constance was soon robed 
in a dress of blue velvet, and her soft throat and 
arms adorned with strings of pure, satin-like 
pearls. Her eyes"flashed, and her cheeks glow- 
ed, for at the theatre she was sure to see Sir 
William. Lovely she looked, and was; and 
Lady Earle’s heart throbbed with pride, as she 
smoothed with her own white hands the long 


from the snowy forehead of her child. 

The theatre was crowded to overflowing, and 
a thousand eyes bright and eager with expecta- 
tion were fixed upon the stage, as the curtain 
slowly rose and revealed the fine face and ex- 
quisite proportions of the new prima donna. 

Constance’s glance rested upon her lover, and 
a sickly feeling seized her heart, as she saw him 
start forward in his seat, and gaze with intense 
interest, and visible emotion, upon that beautiful 
face, now the centre of attraction to countless 
eyes. 

Robed in a dress of pink silk, totally without 
ornament or furbelow of any kind, her long shin- 
ing mass of coal-black hair streaming wildly over 
neck, shoulders and arms, nearly to her feet, 
weird-looking eyes, fixed, it seemed to Constance, 
upon Sir William Taunton, stood the new star 
of the theatre! Young as that face was, there 
were lines about the passionate mouth rarely 
seen at even mature age. And within the dark 
depths of those melancholy eyes, gleamed an ex- 
pression of conscious power and passion seldom 
equalled. Never rested that look in eyes that 
have not poured forth the bitter tears of suffering 
and neglect. 

“O, there are those young in years, whose 
hearts are prematurely old. Wise are they in 
that mournful wisdom, born of a too early appre- 
ciation and knowledge of human ills. Woe to 
the heart, taught by an early acquaintance with 
wrong, to turn from mankind with loathing and 
suspicion! Woe to the youthfal breast that frets 
beneath a burden of melancholy experience, be- 
longing only to those who have passed the merid- 
ian of life,and are moving with rapid strides 
downward to the grave’ Bloom, beauty, hope, 
are the especial prerogatives of the young,and woe 
be to the heart robbed in childhood of that igno- 
rance and innocence which lead it to gaze only 
upon the flowers bedecking the entrance into life, 
and not upon the faded blossoms and with- 
ered wastes that lie beyond! The dullest intel- 
lectin that vast assembly felt at ence, that such 
had been the woman’s fate, now, for the first 
time before the public. Bitter indeed had been 
the experience that lifted her above and beyond 
the necessity ofeven the sympathies of the mul- 
titude before her. 

Clear, sweet, as the carol of a bird, rose her 
powerful voice upon the air. Higher, stil! high- 
er it ascended, in its thrilling and sharp sweet- 





ness, until it seemed to pierce through the lofty | 


arched roof of the building, and float onward and 
upward to the very gates of heaven. Not a 
sound, not a breath, disturbed the perfect silence, 
as the last mote died upon the ravished ear of 
thousands. 

Again the silver voice gushed forth in music, 
and Constance herself forgot all things in the 
deep interest she now felt in the singer, as she 
murmured rather than sung, in tones that bronght 
tears to every eye : 


‘* Restore me, restore me the depth and the truth, 
The hopes that came o'er me in earliest youth ; 

Their gions is departed, their magic is fiown, 
Despairing. faint-bearted, | wander sions 


"Tis vain to regret thee, you will not regret 
Yeu will try te forget mmc, Fou cannot forget 

We shall hear of each other. 0, misery to hear 
‘Those names from another that once were so dear 


What slight words will sting us that breathe of the past 
Whats light thing: wil! bring us thoughts faded at inst 

The fond hopes that centred ip thee are all dead. 
But the iron bar entered the sou! that they fed 


Like others in seeming. I walk through life's part. 
Oold, careless. and dreaming, with death in my beart 
No hope, no repentance, the spring of life o er, 
All died with the feling, he joves me no more * 


“ Mother, mother!” sobbed Constance, “ how 
much she must have suffered! Did you see tha: 


| look of utter wretchedness shining from her 


eyes”” 
Lady Earle rrasped her daughter's hand in both 
hers, and hurried in s state of feverish excite- 


| of our learned periodicals thus settles the ques- 
| tion, what is man ! 


| two horses, lately came off in Colusi county, Cal) 
| fornia. Mr. Ford's horse, the winner, perform- 


“©, Constance” she Ais The iead us neariy pure 


| it, to thy happiness, if it is possible for me to cal! 
curls of brown bair, and fastened them back | 


| worn breast. Back to the home, once made mis- 


| late number of the London Literary Journal says : 





gasped, as the door closed apon them, “ Can 
you bear to hear a terrible truth* That singer 
I recognized her from a picture he bas in his 
possession. 1] am sure of it, as that 1 breathe 
this moment!" 

And Constance recalled the pale face of ber 
lover, and his emotion at the singer's appearance 
upon the stage, amd her heart told ber it was 
true 

“Mother, mother!” she murmured, “she 
loves him even now. ©, can we not reunite 
There is some terrible mystery, I am 
sure, in this separation between them! That wo 
man never was false to him! 1 read in it her face, 
this moment present to me!" And the high-soui- 
ed, generous Constance wept in the deep sympa- 
thy she felt for her. 


After all, Constance was not really in love; 


But Taunton was not the selfish being Lady 
Earle had thought him. Had she remained a 
little longer at the theatre, she would have seen 


the speed of light, disappear behind the curtain. 
Could she have seen him, as again and again he 
buried his haughty head in the silk robes of his 
long-lost wife, she would have pitied him 

*O, Isabel! Isabel!” said Sir William, as be 
gathered her jong black hair in his hands and 
held it passionately to his tearfulface. “0, Isa- 
bel, 1 have sought thee to beg forgiveness for the 
miserable past. Unjust, unmanly, ignoble was 1 
to torture thee to the steps thou hast taken. In- 
nocent I feel that thou wast of the insinuations | 
tortured thee with, driving thee from the heart 
too proud until now to seek thee, and confess its 
fauk. O,my wife! my wife! I was mad to 
dream of taking another to my house and heart. 
Say that you will forgive the years of banish- 
ment, sorrow and grief that I have caused thee! 
The divorce that 1 in my passion and madness 
at thy continued absence obtained against thee ; 
and to the eyes of the world all shall be made 
clear. Come to my home—thy home—for O, it 
is thine still, at once—and I will devote my life, 
my whole future life, so long as God shall spare 


it back to thy crushed heart.” 

And Isabel St. Pierre, the long-absent, haugh- 
ty, passionate, but still loving, divorced wife of 
Sir William Taunton, wound ber soft arms 
around his neck, and drew his head to her grief- 


erable by his unworthy suspicions, was Isabel 
borne ; and humble and loving, clinging to her 
garments, and following her steps like a child, 
was the repentant husband. Again were they 
united, and with the years of happiness that fol- 
lowed, passed the grief-stricken lines, once so ap- 
parent upon Lady Taunton’s face. 





News Glances. 


Re.tic —A gentleman in Cincinnati has a 
snuff box which was carried for many years by 
Mr. Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. Itis a“ snuff 
mull,”’ being made from a cow’s horn turned 
into a pretty shape. The cap or cover, a piece of 
variegated goat's horn, set in a silver band around 
the mouth of the mull, forms the fastening. 





Wao reaps aN American Boox.—Times 
have changed since this question was sneeringly 
asked in England by the Quarterly Review. A 


“In the paralysis of home literature produced by 
the war, we receive our most abundant supply 
from America.” 





Racue..—This greatest actress returns to us 
in May next. Let us dave hopes that the mana 
gerial mistakes which Mr. Felix acknowledged 
in his letter to the “Boston Courier,” may be 
then rectified, and that nothing will occur to mar 
the pleasure the transcendent genius of Rachel 
is capable of conferring. 





Nationa, Dest or Excuaxp.—We sec it 
stated that the debt of England, on the 31st of 
March of the present year, was £751,645,818 ; 
the interest on which was £22,557,355. This 
would be at the rate of $2,300,000 interest every 
week ; or, about $330,000 a day! 





Tae Patsst Orrice —It is estimated that 
thirty thousand models have accumulated in the 
Patent Office at Washington, nine-tenths of which 
sre of such @ nature that drawings can fully re- 
present them, instead of the more costiy models, 
a8 Dow required. 
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Tue Qouestiox SETTLED —A writer in one 


“ Man is primarily a princi 
ple of light, or divine activity, evolved in an 
opaque element.” 





A voxc Heat—A race of 25 miles between 


ed the distance in 1 hour 25 minutes, beating bis 
rival only two minutes. 





Evroreas Fisaxces.—The news from Eo 
rope indicates that the banks of Eagiand and 
France are determined to stave off suspension a» 
long as possible. IJ: ik, however, a mere ques 
tion of time. 





Loxcrvity —The oldest man in Mariboro’, 
Mass, is Benjamin Prentiss, a negro aged 95 
years, and originally a runaway sieve from the 
State of Connecticut 

Imrortaxt Decistoy —Jadge Stuart, of the 
Superior Court of Quebec, has decided tha: 
American coins are not « legal tender in the 
British Provinces 











Leap asp Gown tm Atanama—It w ead 
that valuable mines of lead and gold have been 
found recentiy jast above Tallapoosa county 
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ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 

Some time since we noticed that a considerable 
English naval force had been ordered to our 
coasts ; the Powerful, 94 guns, to Jamaica; the 
Cornwallis, 60, the Pembroke, 60, and the Rosa- 
mond, 60, to goto Bermuda. At the time of 
receiving this news, we were disposed to ask: 

“ What do they in the west, 

When they should serve their sovereign in the east ?” 

Recent arrivals bring us the rumor, as stated 
in the English papers, “that this movement is in 
consequence of the American Government hay- 
ing replied to some communications made to 
them by the British Government on the subject 
of Caba, ina tone insulting to this country in the 
highest possible degree. The American Gov- 
ernment bids the English Government to beware 
what they are about; tells them that England 
has its hands full already ; and that in defiance 
of England’s interference with them, they will 
do what they please as to Cuba.” 

It is really surprising that England, after all 
the costly lessons of the past, cannot relinquish 
her mania for intermeddling with the affairs of 
the most distant country, to the utter neglect of 
her own interests, and to the jeopardy of her own 
institutions. Her present position as the ally of 
a nation whose sovereign’s “purple is of the 
blood of the French people,” is a confession of 
past errors, an abandonment of that policy which 
involved her in a long, expensive and bloody 
war, for the purpose of crowding on the French 
nation a dynasty it had thrown off as intolerable, 
and putting down a man who was the elect of 
his people—chosen by their free will to rule them. 

But England’s hostile dealings with this coun- 
try have been so deplorably unproductive of 
credit to her policy, profit to her purse, or glory 
to her arms, that one would think her eyes were 
at last open to the necessity as well as justice of 
keeping up those pacific relations which now 
happily subsist between the two countries, and 
which nothing but insufferable assumption on 
her part can disturb. Yet just at the moment 
when she has closed by her own act the grana- 
ries ‘of the east, when she looks to us for bread 
to put into the months of her people, for cotton to 
supply her factories, for gold to pay her debts, 
she is menacing us with her enmity, because we 
do not choose to ask her advice and permission, 
in the settlement of questions with which she has 
no more to do than we have with the conduct of 
her war in the east. 

We are not in favor of the unnecessary raking 
open the ashes of old feuds, and blowing toa 
flame the embers of old strifes. It is unphiloso- 
phic, unchristian and unmanly. The English 
statesmen of to-day all acknowledge the mistakes 
of that policy which lost to Great Britain her 
fairest North American colonies. They recall 
with a blush the humiliating record of the war of 
1812. But it appears that they have not aban- 
doned, on the the part of England, the arrogant 
pretension to be the arbiter of the destinies of 
the nations. Though the independence of the 
United States has been, pecaniarily, of far greater 
advantage to England, than the continuance of 
the colonial system would have been, they have 
not magnanimity enough to stifle the feelings of 
mortification and chagrin occasioned by the 
growth of a great republic in defiance of the 
might and majesty of England. They cannot 
resist the temptation of opposing a check to that 
progress, or of having a share in tracing the path- 
way that they cannot impede. 

The growing conviction that it is the destiny 
of Cuba to become a part or an appanage of this 
republic, is gall and wofmwood to that over- 
weening pride which is the besetting national sin 
of England. Hence the wiles of her diploma- 
tists—the menaces thrown ou: from time to time, 
by her representative presses ; hence the demon- 
stration of her naval strength, which prompted 
the penning of this article. But they are all in 
vain. They might as well attempt to arrest the 
sweep of Niagara by a breakwater of straws, as 
to stop the progress of thisrepublic. Lieutenant 
Maury has demonstrated that it is physically 
uphill work to approach this continent, that the 
winds and currents flow from it to the rest of the 
world. And its moral position is equally com- 
manding and independent. We have nothing to 
fear from without. And if it be deemed neces- 
sary to strengthen our position to hold the key 
of the gulf of Mexico in our hands, we shall as- 
suredly grasp the instrument, however little the 
act may satisfy the powers of the east. 

_-_+ ooo" 

Tue Prize Orrer.—Let those who intend 
to improve this rare chance, commence at ence 
to form clubs. Lose not a day in thinking about 
it; those who start earliest have the best chance 
to secure a grand award. 





Breap ror Ecrore.—We are feeding the 
hungry of the Old World from our overtlowing 
granaries. One ship took over lately from Sa- 
yannah to Liverpool 7346 bushels of wheat. 


<ees THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. ses> 





A RARE CHANCE! 
WHO WILL WIN THESE PRIZES! 


Being resolved to keep Tas Fiac of ovr Union where 
it has ever been for the last tem gears, im the van of lit- 
erary weekly newspapers, not only in point of circulation, 
but in real intrinsic excellence, the proprietor has re- 
solved to offer the following indacement to post-masters, 
and other energetic individuals, of either sex, to send us 
clubs for the year commencing January, 1856. 


TEN ELEGANT AND RICH PRIZES 


are offered in good faith, and shall be awarded with strict 
honesty and impartiality. The intrinsic value of these 
prizes is over 


Eight Hundred and Fifty Dollars, 


80 arranged as to be divided among the persons who shall 
forward to us the ten largest clubs for Tne FLAG oF OUR 
Union between the Ist of December, 1865 and the Ist day 
of February, 1856, being a period of about sixty days. 
The Geld is open toall, the prises are elegant and attractive. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 


18 AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous family Journal. 


It is now the most popular literary weekly paper in Amer- 
jea, a reputation which it has enjoyed for ten years ! cir- 
culating at the present time more than any other miscel- 
laneous weekly journal in the country, with the exception 
of Ballou’s Pictorial. 

It is devoted to polite literature, and it embraces 


NEWS, TALES, POEMS, SKETCHES, MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, BIOGRAPHIES, WIT AND 
HUMOR, AND NOVELLETTES, 


written expressly for the paper by the best and most pop- 
ular writers of the country. It is also spiced with a ree- 
ord of the notable events of the times, of peace and war, 
of discoveries end improvements occurring in either hem- 
isphere, forming an intelligent and instructive companion. 
In politics, snd on all sectarian questions, it is strictly 
neutral; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. It contains 
the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed 
as to present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. 
No advertisements are admitted to the paper, thus offer- 
ing the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and 
perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPER. 


The F1a¢ is printed on fine white paper, with new, clear 
and beautiful type, and contains 1240 square inches, be- 
ing a large weekly paper of eight super-royal quarto pages. 


We shall commence the new volame of The Flag of 
our Union on January lst with a brilliant and admirably 
written original novellette by that young and popular au- 
thor, Horace B. Sranirorp. Mr. Staniford has just re- 
turned, after five years residence in the Orient, and this 
exceedingly interesting story is the result of his experi- 
ence in the land of the Caliphs. It is entitled: 


BEN HAMED: 


—OR,— 
THE CHILDREN OF FATE. 
A TALE OF THE EASTERN WORLD. 


We predict for this story the most favorable reception 
yet accorded to the numerous list of original novellettes 
which we are constantly publishing in the Flag. With 
all the dreamy mystery of the East, it has also the excit- 
ing plot, and strong delineations of love and passion, that 
remarkable fatality produces in every clime. We shall 
introduce in the coming volume of our paper the produc- 
tions of many new and sterling writers, and make euch 
improvements otherwise as shall enhance the value of this 
widely circulated and favorite weekly. 


THE PRIZES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


To the person who shall send us the first largest 
club, we will present a beautiful new Sirver fea 
Ser. Tea urn, cream pitcher, sugar bowl, slop 
dish and silver salver, being five pieces of ster- 
ling silver. manufactured for us by Jones, Shreve 
& Brown, Boston. Value..........cccccseeseee $250 


To the person who sends us the second largest club, 
we will present a large, fine Boston sviLt MELO- 
DEON, elegantly cased and suitable for a church 
or parlor ornament, warranted perfect in ali re- 
epects. Value...... Odaee eRe edes oh aieeees capes 195 


To the person who shall send us the third largest 
club, we will present an elegant English Gotp Lr- 
ver WaTou,chronometer and compeusation bal- 
ance and extra jewels, new and warranted a 
perfect watch in all respects, and of the best 
workmanship, Value..........s0esseecceeeeees 120 


To the person who shall send us the fourth largest 
club, we will present a superb English Sirver Le- 
ver WATCH, same mevement as above, new, heavy 
cased, and perfect in all respects, and warranted 
as to time and workmanship. Value............ 90 


To the person who shall send us the /i/th largest 
club, we wiil present a valuable library of Sixty 
Bounp VoLumeEs, all new and standard works, em- 
bracing biograpbies, histories, travels, etc, such aa 
should ornament any home circle. Value....... 75 

To the person who shall send us the sizth largest 
club, we will present an elegant, brass-bound, por- 
table black walnut Wrrrine Desk, of the most ex- 
quisite workmanship, manufactured to our own 
order, with secret drawers, etc., by G. 8. Tolman, 
118 Washington Street, Boston, and furnished 
with every usual article. Value... ,.......00005 50 


To the person who shall send us the seventh largest 
club, we will present an elegantly wrought Sitk 
Purss, suitable for either gentleman or lady, and 
eneenies in GoLp DoLiars, twenty-five dollars. 0 

PANG co esis vesusas SPesparsNcedeseatreactende pe 


To the person who shall send us the eighth largest 
club, we will presenta Silver ENGLIsa WaTCH, a 
new and perfect timekeeper, and in all respects 
suitable for a young lad or miss attending school. 
Whsramted. TOU .ccscvecscass sreupsatccesias 25 

To the person who sends us the ninth largest club, 
we will present four elegant large Stee, ENGRAv- 
1nGs, framed in gilt, representing the seasons, 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, elegant 
parior ornaments. Value.......... dendees seve 20 

To the person who sends us the tench largest club, 
we will present a Five GOLD Pgscit Case AND PEN 
Hope, with gold pen, of a new pattern. an ex- 
ceediugly beautiful and useful pocket companion. 
VOOR ooc5ses saass 8ucday saccckb oases vbesnsacts 18 


Every prize is new and perfect in all respects, and may 
be seen at any hour by calling at our publication office. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, one y 
4 subsembers, “* * . aeeen 
10 ~ Ee RET cba ieiee Cate bt cha pe balake 15 00 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers, at the last 
rate, shall receive the seventeenta copy gratis, 80 that all 
are sure of renuneration who exert themselves. 


Any person sending us fifty subscribers, shall receive 
the eight volumes complete of our ** Pictorial.’ elegantiy 
and uniformly bouud 1p full gilt. with fllustrated ftirle- 
pages and iudexes, containing nearly ten thousand fine 
ulustratious, tne price of which is sixteen dollars. 


It is very important that the names, accompanied by 
the money, should be sent to us as fust as they are ob- 
tained, that we may be able to print an ample nowber of 
papers to meet the demand. Therefore as soon as ten 
subscribers are obtained, the person who hes procured 
the club can forward them with the money, ang he or she 
ean then add to the club any number of names. at the 
sume rate, and the number will be duly credited to the 
account of the party who sends the eubecribers, until the 
time specified shall expire, that is, up to Feb. Ist. 1856 

It is mot requisite taat the entire club should be tasen 
in one town; we will send the pupers to any neighboring 
post-office to that where the elab is gotten up, but all 
subscriptions must come through the same agent. in or- 
der to be counted to his or hercredit. This offer does not 
apply to any regular wholesale agent of our papers—the 
clubs mst be buna fide, and cach mame be seni with tne 
mone 

The. result will be duly pablished, and indisputable 
evidence of the receipt of exch prize, by the successful 
parties, wiil be given. 


Sample copies of the paper furnished gratis. 
M.M. BALLOU, Putsister aad Proprietor 
Corner Tremont & Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass 








Q >> In writing letters, please be careful to write name 
of post-office and State plainly as possible, as post marks 
are often illegible. Also write individual names distinctly. 
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EDITORIAL INK DROPS, | 

Nearly the whole of Backhannon, in Upshur 
county, Va., was destroyed by fire, lately. | 

The ordering of a British fleet to this coast 
has excited a deep sensation. 

“Dick Tinto,” (son of 8. G. Goodrich), Paris 
correspondent of N. Y. Times, has returned home. 

We have no reason to fear from the rise of | 
the Bank of England, even to eight per cent. 

More than 10,000 head of cattle were sold at 
Cambridge market during October. 

There are 1500 acres planted with grape vines 
in the vicinity of Cincinnati. 

There were 19 ships and 1 barque on the stocks 
at Bath, Maine, lately. A goodly number. 

During the past year the French Benevolent 
Society of New York has expended $13,360. 

Mr. Barthe, a Canadian, in a recent book, 
urges the re-annexation of L. Canada to France. 

Iron pavements are said to be much safer for 
horses than any other. No slipping. 

A party of recruits for the British army has 
lately left St. Louis. Illegal. 

Over 200,000 men have already been sacrificed 
in the Crimea. It is fearful to think of. 

Madame Le Vert writes that both the emperor 
and empress of France speak English well. 

It seems now that the Rothschilds are only 
worth forty millions. How shabby! 

Recent telescopic observations show that gravi- 
tation is not universal. 

Peacock’s feathers are now worn by ladies in 
Paris. What will they wear next ¢ 

The city treasury of Hoboken is burthened 
with the vast amount of eight dollars! 

Six thousand Irish laborers died during the 
construction of the Panama Railroad. 

Twenty-two performances of the Rachel troupe 
in New York produced $86,000. Doubted. 








OUR PRIZE OFFER. 

We desire to call particular attention to the 
grand prize offer which will be found in another 
column. We have been engaged for several 
months in perfecting this purpose, and in having 
each article carefully manufactured for us. The 
prizes offered are of the most elegant and perfect 
description, and will fully sustain the credit of 
this establishment for fidelity and liberality 
wherever they shall chance to be sent. We cheer- 
fally court inquiry from all parties who desire to 
compete for the prizes, and will carefully answer 
all communications relating to the same, address- 
ed to us with a letter stamp enclosed. This is 
something new in the newspaper world, and we 
are resolved that it shall be thoroughly and im- 
partially carried out to universal acceptation. 

Every article enumerated is now on exhibition 
in our publishing office, so there can be no mistake 
as to their intrinsic value, and the plain purpose 
of the offer. The successful parties will ran no 
risk of having inferior or second-hand articles 
palmed off upon them, as each prize has been 
gotten up for us expressly with an eye to its 
positive value, and the reputation of our extend- 
ed and successful business is too sacred to be 
jeopardized by any unfair dealing. The party 
who sends us the largest club, as designated, will 
receive the first prize, be he or she whom they 
may, living north or south, east or west, and so 
on with each successive prize. The proprietor 
will trust the execation of this purpose to no one, 
but pledges himself personally to carry out the 
prize offer with scrupulous impartiality. 

An opportunity is thus offered for postmasters, 
assistant-postmasters, or energetic young men or 
young ladies in their especial localities, to make 
a few days of industrious effort richly repay them 
for the time occupied in inducing their friends to 
possess themselves of one of the most favorite 
weekly journals ever published. The great suc- 
cess and unequalled circulation of our journal 
have enabled us to make these prizes so valuable, 
and the whole scheme so liberal, as to be tempt- 
ing to any one. 

—__+- oo >____—_—_- 

DiFFerReNce OF Spirit.—lIf you strike one 
of the lower classes in Florence, he will humble 
himself the more before you ; for Florence, since 
the time of Cosmo II., has been @ thoroughly 
aristocratic country. If you strike a French- 
man, belonging to the working class, should he 
happen to have served in the army, he will pro- 
pose a duel to you, as’ was actually the case 
some years ago, with the driver of a cab, who, 
on being struck by a British officer, very coolly 
took the cross of the legion of honor from his 
pocket, fixed it to his button-hole, and then re- 
turned the blow. A duel was the consequence. 

—_———~+ oon" 

Tre “ Picrortat.”—In future we shall ad- 
mit no advertisements into the columns of Bal- 
lou’s Pictorial, but occupy the whole space of its 
capacious pages for the amusement and instruc- 
tion of the reader. We shall vastly improve and 
beautify our Pictorial for the coming year. 





New Pusuication.—Kearz’s Cunistian Year. E.H. But- 

ler & Co., Philadelphia, Svo. 1855. 

This volume consists of thoughts in verse by Rev. John 
Keble, vicar of Hursley, appropriate to the Sabbaths and 
holidays ot the English Episcopal Church throughout the 
year. Itissplendidly printed. superbly bound. and lib- 
erally illustrated with some of the finest steel engravings 
ever produced in this country, and forms a very suitable 
and elegant Christmas gift. It may be optained of Mesars. 
Gould & Lincoln, of this city. 


sor 
Liserty Or THE Press.—The French re- 
publican refugees at the island of Jersey, have 





given great offence by writing boldly of Louis y 


Napoleon to Queen Victoria, and have been 
mobbed and forced to suspend their paper in con- 
sequence. England is a nice country ! 


Grrzzty Bears.—These animals are exces- | 
sively impolite. One of them lately entered a | 
traveller’s camp on the Stanislaus River, Cali- | 
fornia, in the night, intruded on a sleeping lady, | 
frightened, and came near killing her. 














Native Wines.—At the late fair of the Green 
County (N. Y.) Agricultural Society, James 
Powers, Esq., of Catskill, exhibited specimens of | 
domestic wines, which were pronounced by com- | 
petent judges equal if not superior to Madeira. | 











Supscripe £aRLY.—Four numbers more will 
close the present volame of our paper; the new 
volame commencing on the first of January. | 
Subscribe early. \ 


BALLOU'S PICTOHRiaiL 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


Por the present week embraces the following contents: 
** Mellie Stuart,” a tale by Gaact Gazonsa. 


“My Vir Home.” a poem 
nee menting nexpectedty,"’ a story by Mrs. @anourx> 
Oa. 


* Just over the Bay, a tale by Jounx Tavaseenay 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


We gives ntation of that quaint antique edifice, 
the Fountain at Mediord. 


Portrait of Charlie White, the Mipstre! 

Representation of a Whaling Scene on the coast of 
Japan. 

A commemorative picture, representing the season is 
France, calied The Day of the Dead 

A series of views in the city of Buffalo; giving, first, « 
picture of the Niagara Railroad Depot, second, the Mar. 
ket House; third, the t House; fourth, the Vourt 
House ; and, fifth, a view of the residence of B. M. Sher- 


Portrait of Epes Sargent 
View of the Carpet establishment of John H. Pray & 


A large whole page delineation of natural history, in a 
group of the principal kinds of large snakes in the worid 

e*e The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depow 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 


~ 


Foreign Items. 


Marshal Pelissier is claimed to be of Trish de- 
scent; and Gen. McMahon alsc. 

Distress from cholera, scarcity and crime, is 
increasing in Tuscany. 

At Glasgow a man has been sentenced to six- 
ty days’ imprisonment for stealing a farthing. 

At an idiot asylum in the north of Eagland, 
seven out of ten of the patients are tae chidren 
of parents related toeach other by consanguinity. 

The king of the Belgians has offered a prize 
of three thousand francs to the author of the 
best history of the reign of Albert and Isabella 

Mr. Richard Turner, of Dublin, has lately 
contracted to fix up a wrought iron roof, and all 
the upper machinery of a large theatre at Buenos 
Ayres, the cost of which will be over £4000. 

A very beautiful medal has been struck in sil- 
ver, to commemorate the visit of the Emperor 
Napoleon to England. The obverse represents 
the likenesses of Napoleon and Eugenie, and the 
reverse those of Victoria and Albert. 

The Dablin Hospital Gazette states that dis- 
eased teeth have been rendered inscusible to 
pain by a cement composed of Canada balsam 
and slacked lime, which is to be inserted in the 
hollow of a tooth, like a pill. It is stated that 
such pills afford immediate relief. 


From statistics just published, the vastness of 
London is clearly exhibited. It is stated that 
200,000 persons enter the city each day on foot 
by different avenues, and about 15,000 by the 
river steamers; and that, beside the cab, cart, 

i and wagon traflic of the streets, the om- 
nibuses alone peiform 7400 daily journeys. 

At Cairo there are now about twenty Coptic 
Protestants, with a priest among them, who 
meet to read the Bible. ‘There is a Greek Cath- 
olic, or United Greek bishop, said to preach al- 
most the pure Gospel. ‘The old Armeuian bish- 
op, while expressing himself very strongly 
against tradition, speaks of the Holy Scriptures 
as containing all that is necessary for salvation. 











Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Patience is a bitter seed, but it yields a sweet 
fruit. 


Disappointment and suffering are the school 
of wisdom. 

Every one’s faults are not written on their 
foreheads. 

Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will 
learn in no other. 

When we do wrong, to be convinced of it is 
the first step toward amendment. 


It is much safer to think what we say, than to 
say what we think. 


Mal-information is more hopeless than non- 
information ; for error is always more difficult 
to overcome than ignorance. 


Self sufficiency is a rock on which thousands 
perish ; while diftidence, with a proper sense of 
our strength, usually ensures success. 

To speak ill from knowledge shows a want of 
character; to speak ill on suspicion shows a 
want of honest principle. 


To go against reason and its dictates, when 
pure, is to go against God; such reason is the 
divine governor of man’s life, and the voice of 
God. 


Sometimes we impute to an unlucky or cross 
accident, those chagrins whose origin 1s entirely 
in the intemperature of our humors, or in seme 
dispotition of air that oppresses our iuachine. 

It is an easy and vulgar thing to please the 
mob, and not a very hard task to astonish them ; 
but essentially to benefit and improve them, is a 
work fraught with difficulty and teeming with 
dangers. 

Little children !—holy angels that throng our 
pathway, and draw oar feet from the by-ways ot 
sin and crime, How much the world is indebued 
to them for their saving influence, for tie con- 
trolling power they exercise over the mind of 
man. 





Joker's Budget. 


Sydney Smith said of a great talker, that it 
would greatly improve bim if he had, now and 
then, “a few flashes of silence.” 

We agree with a cotemporary that young la- 
dies should never object te being kissed by edi- 
tors; they should make every aliowance for the 
Sreedom of the press. 

“Steam,” says Dr. Lardner, “is the great 
annihilator— it annihilates time and space.’ 
“Yes,” says another, “and multitades of pas 
sengers, too.” 3 

“ Mother, I’m afraid a fever would go hard 
with me.” “Why,myson?’ “ 'Caase you see, 
mother, I’m so smali that there wouldn't be room 
for it to turn.” 

An Irish gentleman having a small picture- 
room, several persons desired to see it at the 
same time. “ Faith, gendemen,” said he, “if 
‘ou all go in, it will not hold half of you!” 

T. Starr King once said that the best idea ot 
weight was given by an Indian, who, when ask- 
ed how much he weighed, replied: “As I am I 





| weigh one hundred and fifty pounds, Mut whe, J 


” 


am mad I weigh a ton 


A man upon the verge of bankruptcy having 
purchased an elegant coat on credit, and being 
wid by one of his acquaintances that the clotu 
was very beanuful, though the coat was too 
short, replied with a sigh, “It will be long 
enough before I get another.” 

We understand that the man who conald seti 
shoes for less than the cost, and afford wo throw 
in an extra pair where you bought a dollar's 
worth, has suddenly decamped, afier patting 
some $100 bad money in circulation, and pocket 
ing the silver spoons at his boarding house. 

Caraccioli, the Neapolitan minister, a man of 
a good deal of conversation and wit, used to say, 
“that the only ripe fruit he had ever seen in Eug- 
land were roasted apples!” and in a vivacious 


| conversation with King George I!., he took the 


liberty of preferring the moon of Naples w we 
sun of Enylaod 


Qauill and Scissors. 





At the railway termini at London Bridge, 
10,845,000 persons arrived and departed last 
| year; at the Southwestern, 3,308,000 ; from the 
Shoreditch station, 2,143,000; Easton Square 
| station, 970,000; Paddington station, 1,400 000; 
| King’s Cross station, 711,000; Blackwall sta 
tiun, in Fencharch Street, 8,144,000 
| A banker in Buffalo recently lent €@12,000 to 
| two Germans, taking as security fifty or sixty 
| Koglish lever gold watches. The Jews did not 
, call for their watches, and it was found that they 
were all made of pinchbeck, except one which 
| had served as a sample. 

Dr Joho C. Warren. in hie treatise on the 
| preservation of health, sets forth the importance 
| of gymuastic exercises with clearness and force, 

as exercising all the muscles of the body, and 
| particularly these of the apper limbs, thus ex 
| panding the chest, and developing the form. 
| The villaye of La Crosse, Wisconsin, the ter 

minus of the La Cro-¢e and Milwaukie Railrosd, 
was laid out only four years ago, and is now said 
to contaia two thousand houses. It supports « 
newspaper, and enjoys the frequent visits of some 
thirty different steamboats. 

One of the religious papers has an article on 
the benefit of life insurance to clergymen. It 
says: ‘We have heard of congregations who 
have presented their ministers with a fom); a 
| life insurance policy, it strikes as, would be a 
| mach more acceptable gift.” F 

Colonel St. Ange, writing in the Journal des 
Debats of the English stormers at the Redan, 
gives this deliberate judgment: “In spite of 
| their failure, their honor remains untarvished. 
' 








No troops in the world could have done more 
-under the same conditions.” 


A New Bedford paper, iv speaking ef the con- 
templated additions to the whaling fleet, says 
that “several houses (in that city) are in pursuit 
of ships for the service.” It must look fanny to 
see a houre in pursuit of a ship. 

The celebrated orchestral Strauss has received 
an invitation to visit St. Petersburg on the oc- 
casion of the approaching carnival, with a prom- 
ise of 2000 roubles more for the engagement 
than he has ever hitherto received. 


| The London Morning Advertiser announces 
| thatthe Earl of Dunraven has seceded from the 
Established Charch and joined the Church of 
Rome. The noble lord’s brother-in-law, Mr. 
Monsell, M. P., has been a seceder for some time. 

The Trustees of the Massachusetts School for 
Idiotic and Feeble-Minded Youth, have pur- 
chased a site for the said sehool at South Bos- 
ton and will, as soon as icable, erect a 
school edifice. The building is to cost $25,000. 

Two deaf mutes, named George M. Baker 
and Amanda M. Bugbee, were married recently 
at Albany, N. Y. The Argus of that city says 
they appeared wery happy, although they “ never 
told thew love.” 

A fellow named Wells, who, in a drunken fro!- 
ic, shot a man named Julow, at Shelbyville, In- 
diana, fer fun, some months age, wounding him 
slightly, was tried at the late term of the Circuit 
Court, at that place, and fined five dollars. 

A botanist, in one of the interior towns of 
France, is said to have discovered a native weed, 
which grows in abundance, and farnishes an in- 
fusion closely resembling, in color, aroma and 
taste, the black tea of China. 

In New York city, there are eighty Episcopal 
clergymen; in Brooklyn, twenty-eight ; in Phil- 
adelphia, sixty-six ; in Boston, twenty two ; in 
Balumore, twenty-four ; in Charleston, twenty- 
one. 

“Dinna forget, Johnny, to plant young trees 
wherever ye can set them,” was the last ad- 
vice of a shrewd Scotch landholder to his heir, 
for they’ll grow while ye’re sleeping.” 

The annual value of the manufactures sent 
forth to the markets of the world by French 
goldsmiths, silversiniths, and jewellers, is up- 
wards of two millions sterling ($9,800,000). 

During a thunderstorm in Liverpool, lately, 
the electric fluid ignited the contents of a fire- 
work manufactory, and a fearful explosion, 
accompanied by loss of life, was the resalt. 

A late London paper says the Russian officers 
at Constantinople, asked permission, which was 
granted, to celebrate the birthday of the Emperor 
Alexander. 

Elihu Burritt has retarned to his native town, 
after an absence of several years, and is residing 
with his relatives in New Britain, Ct. 

Within the last four months, nearly fifty per- 
sons have left Gardiner, Me, to locate them- 
selves permanently in the West. 

Scientific writers assert that the number of 





persons who have existed since the beginning of | 


time, amounts to 36,627,843,275,075,846. 


The Catholics of Portland contemplate, next 
year, erecting a splendid Cathedral. 











| 
| 
| In thix eity, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Sumner Richardson, 
' , of Stoneham, to Miss Violet KB Pike, of Hanover 

y Kev. Dr Beecher, Mr. H. J. Everett to Miss Alenia 
| ©, Burr, of Weat Trenton, Me. 
| By Rev. Mr. Grimes, Mr. James Jasper to Miss Jennette 
| Abernethy 
By Kev. Mr. Howe, Mr. George Wagner to Mrs. Philocra 
D Avery. 
| By Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Nelson Day to Mise Leura 
| 
} 





A. Pierce. 
By Rey Mr Hantington, Mr. John Waldron to Miss 
Caroline EB. Kogers. 
4¢ Xouth Boston, by Rev. Mr. Fairchild, Mr. Edwin P. 
Jones to Mise Cordelia L. Elms. 
At Chartestown, by fev Mr. Ellis, Mr. Charies Clark, 
of Worcester, to Mise Caroline Elizabeth Vieteber 
At Saiem, by Kev Mr. Elis, Mr. Henry ¥. Dowbridge 
to Miss Ana F Adams. 
At Dedham by Kev. Mr Baboock, Thomas L. Wake- 
field, eq of Boston, to Miss Frances Auna Lothrop 
At Concord, by Kev Mr. Frost, Mr. Joseph Derby, Jr 
to Mire Lucy H. Jarvis 
At Newouryport, by Rev Mr Reed. Mr. Oren Bowler to 
Miss Mary A. Leverton. both of Portamouth, N. H 
At Weet Newbury, by Kev. Mr. Foster, Mr. John B 
| Parker to Mre. Hannah W. Cariton. 
| At New Bedford. by Kev. Mr. How, Mr. Reuben M_ Le 
| cas to Miss Susan 8. Hersey. 
At Taunton, by Kev Mr Brigham, Mr Charles P. Bor- 
| den to Mixs India K Sproat. 
At Bakerrfieid, Vt, Kev. Mr Piper. Mr Thomas ©. 
Tolman, of Boston, to Miss Elizabeth A. Perkins 


| Deaths, 





In this city, Jeremiah Kittredge, Raq. 60; Mr. Francis 
Harriugtoa, 48, Mrs. Mary Fietcher, t#, Mr. Morris & 
; Cremin, 42 
| At Koxbary, Mrs. Sarah B. Bodge, 24; Mie Cynthia 
| A Hoot, 17 
At Cambridgeport. Mre Piltssbeth Young e 
| At Weymoeth. Mr Warren Weston, 75 
At Lyon, Mr Samoel Iron 
|) At Malem. Widow Hanmeb Deland, 7, Mra Sally Phip 
pen, 7%; Mies Julia McDona:d, 24 
Attiroton, George F Farley. Bag , 2 
j At Beveriy. Capt. Jobo Frames Lovett. 
At Gioureeter. Mr. Jacob 8. Morehouse 2B, Widow Pe 
| thence Martin, 75 
| At Weet Newbury, Maj Oliver Pillsbury. #1 
At Worcester, Mre Ciaries A Bullard, 3), Mr Benj 
| min Howard, 70 
At Boitos, Mr. Jonathan Jewett, formerly of Barton, *! 
At Marblehead. Mr Charles W Brown, 24 


At Milibary. Mr. Lake Harrington, 

At Lancaster, Mr Samoue! Damon, 74 

At North Dartmouth Mire Osbs Ann Oiford, % 

At Provincetown, Eileha Preewas, eq. 4 

At Nan‘ocket, Mre Harriet Cornell, 3 

At Gretel. K 1. Mise Marthe Washington Maersten, 7% 

At Cornish, WN H , Mr Joseph Basith, 

At New York. Capt Iseae Quimtard, on cfieer in the 
revolu‘tonsry war, 

At Cuseago, UL, Mr. Prederick Wiliam Page, of Boo 
ton 

At Key tecvilie, Mo, Mr Andrew Melatire, d Boston, 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE OLD ACADEMY BELL 
Respectfully dedteated to a nerer-to-be-forgotten Instructor 


BY BLANCHE D ARTO. 


! 
| 
| 
” Ding-dong |” ‘* dimg-dong'” | 
Went the old academy bell— | 
Of all the chimes we ever heard, | 
None we remember half so well. 
We've listened to the joyous peals 
Of marriage bells when chiming— 
We've listened to the vesper belis 
‘That note the sun's declining— | 
And to the matin's joyous call, 
To many church bells ringing ; 
But in the giorious morn of spring, 
When joyous birds were singing, | 
‘‘ Dimg-dong!”’ “ ding-dong'”’ 
Went the old academy beli— 
Of all the chimes we ever heard, 
None we remember half so well 













“Hurry on—fast as you can— 

Else you'll be too late— 

Haaten! put your bonnet on— 
Don’t forget your slate. 

Never mind your pretty dress, 
Never mind your dinner— 

Don't you be behind the rest, 
You loitering little sinner ; 

For ‘ ding-dong!’ ‘ ding-dong'’ 
Goes the old academy bell— 

And if you happen to be too late, 
I'd like to hear the excuse you teil. 


* Pater, patris, patri, patrem.”" 
Wonder if I can reach my desk 
Before the Latin class is done, 
And hide myself among the rest’ 
* Jai, tu as, il a—nous avions.” 
“Girls! ist my turn next’ 
©, there’s no use her having on 
Here at schoo) a fancy dress' 
Study! study! here’s the master! 


Then “ding-dong!” “ ding-dong"” 
Went the old academy bell— 

‘There's not a chime, there's not a song, 
We can remember half so well. 





[Translated from the Russian for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE QUEEN OF SPADES. 


BY E. 8. SMITH. 


Carns were being played in Lieutenant Na- 
roumof’s room. A long winter’s night had 
passed without being perceived by any one; 
and it was five in the morning when supper was 
served. The winners took their places at the 
table with great appetites ; the others gazed in 
their empty plates. Still, little by little, with 
the aid of champagne, the conversation became 
general. 

. t have you done to-day, Sourine ?” de- 
manded the master of the house of one of his 
comrades. 

“ Lost, as usual. The fact is, I have no Inck. 
I never change my play, and I always lose.” 

“What! during the whole of this evening 
you have not ventured upon the red? Your 
firmness really surprises me.” 

“ How do you like it, Hermann ”” said one of 
the young men, pointing to a captain of engi- 
neers. “This young man has never played or 
touched a card in his life, yet he has watched us 
till five in the morning.” 

“ Plays interest me,” said Hermann ; “ but I 
am not in the humor to risk the necessary in 
order to gain a superfiuity.”” 

“Hermann is a German; he is economical, 
that is all,” cried Pomski ; “but the most aston- 
ishing thing is, that my grandmother, Anna 
Fedotorna, does not play either.” 

“ How is that ?” asked his companions. 

“Have you not observed,” replied Pomski, 
“that she never plays ?” 

“Tt is a fact,” said Naroumof; “‘and for a 
woman of eighty, who does gamble, it is very 
extraordinary.” 

“Do you not know why?” 

“No. Is there any reason ?” 

“O, yes. Listen: You know that sixty 
years ago, when my grandmother was in Paris, 
she was all the rage. Every one ran after her, 
to see the ‘Muscovite Venus.’ Richelieu paid 
her attention, and my grandmother pretends 
that if she had urged him to blow out his brains, 
he would have done it. In those days the wo- 
men played at monte. One evening, in playing 
at the court, she lost a very large sum, upon her 
word to the Duke of Orleans. When she had 
returned home, my grandmother took off her 
collar, hoops and cuffs, and in this style of cos- 
tume, went to relate her misfortune to my grand- 
father, and asked him for the money to pay it. 
My grandfather was a kind of servant to his 
wife. He feared her as he did fire; but the 
amount that she asked for amazed him. He 
took his accounts, and soon made my grand- 
mother see that she had squandered half a mil- 
lion. He told her clearly that he had not his 
governments of Moscow or Saratoff at Paris, 
and concluded by refusing the subsidy demand- 
ed. She gave him a sounding slap, as a token 
of her resentment. The next day she returned 
to the attack. For the first time in her life, she 
condescended to give her reasons and explana- 
tions. It was in vain that she endeavored to 
demonstrate to her husband that she owed cer- 
tain debts, and that the debts to a prince could 
not be postponed like those to a coachman. All 
her eloquence was lost ; my grandfather remain- 
ed inflexible. My grandmother did not know 
what to do. Fortunately, she was acquainted 
with a man, who was quite celebrated at that 
time. 

“You have all heard of the Count of St 
Germain, to whom s0 many miracles were 
ascribed. You know that he gave himself out 
as a kind of wandering Jew, the possessor of 
the elixir of life, and the philosopher's stone. 
Many have ridiculed him as a chariatan. Cu- 
ranova, in his memoirs, says that he was a spy. 
However that may be, and notwithstanding his 
mysterious life, St. Germain was sought for in 
good society, for he was really an agreeable 
man. My grandmother has preserved a very 
warm regard for him to this day, and becomes 
very angry if he is not spoken of with respect. 
She thonght that he might be able to advance 
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her the sum of which she was in need, and sent | father nor mother, and in which there are no | 
him a biliet requesting him to call upon her. drowned persons. Nothing is more fearful to me 
The old thaumaturgist came at once, and found than tw read of drowning persons.’’ 
her plunged in despair. In two words, she “Where can I find one of that kind? Do | 
gave him the whole story, told him her misfor- | you want a Rassian one*’’ 
tane, and the cruelty of her husband, adding ‘Bah! what are Russian romances? But | 
that his friendship was her only hope. After 2 | send me one. Do not forget it.” 
few minutes of reflection, St. Germain said : “Twill not fail to do so. Good-by, grand: | 
“*Madame, I can easily advance you the | mother, 1am in agreat hurry. Good-by, Lisa- 
money that you want, but I know that you will | beta Ivanovna. Why do you wish tha: Naron- 
have no repose until you have repaid me, and I | mof should be in the engineers ?” 
do not wish to relieve you from one embarrass- | And Pomski left the boudoir. 
ment to plunge you into another. There is still | Lisabeta Ivanovna remained alone, and taking | 
another expedient—gain back the money.’ | up her embroidery, re-seated herself in the recess 
“«But, my dear count,’ replied my grand- | of the window. Soon a young officer appeared 
mother, ‘I bave already told you that I have | in the street, at the corner of a neighboring 
not a sou.” dwelling. His presence made the young girl 





“You have no need of money,’ replied St. | blush to her ears; she dropped her head and | 
Germain ; ‘only listen to me.’ almost concealed it in her work. At this mo- | 

“Then he told her a secret that Iam sure you | ment the countess entered, entirely dressed. 
would, any of you, gladly pay for.” “ Lisabeta,” said she, “call a carriage. We 

All the young officers were attentive. Pomski | will take a little promenade.” 
stopped a moment, lighted his pipe, drew his Lisabeta only raised her head, and continued 
belt a little tighter, and continued : her embroidery. 

“That same evening my grandmother went “Well, what is the matter? Are you deaf? 
to Versailles, to the queen’s table ; the Duke of | Go and tell some one to call a carriage directly.” 
Orleans held the bank. My grandmother fabri- “1 am going,” replied the girl, running to the 
cated a little history in order to account for her | ante-chamber. 
not having paid him his debt; then she seated A domestic entered, carrying some books, 
herself and commenced betting. She took three | with the compliments of Prince Paul Alexan- 
cards; the first won. She doubled her stakes | dovitch. 
upon the second; gained again. Doubled again | ‘(Many thanks. Lisabeta! Lisabeta! where 
upon her third, and won gloriously.” are you going in such a hurry?” 

“ Pure chance,” said one of the young officers. “ To dress myself, madame.” 

“ What a history !” cried Hermann. “We have not time for that. Sit down, take 

“They were prepared cards, then?” said a | the first volume and read to me.” 

i The demoiselle de compagnie took the book 
and read a few lines. 

“ Louder!” said the countess. “ What is the 
matter now? Move your chair this way. Nearer 
—very good.” 

Lisabeta Ivanovna read two pages more ; the 
countess interrupted her. 

“Put that tiresome book aside,” said she. 
“How stupid! Send it back again to Prince 
Paul, with my compliments. And that carriage, 
isn’t it never coming *”’ 

“Here it is,” replied Lisabetta Ivanoyna, look- 
ing out of the window. 

“Very well! But you are not dressed. Must 
I always wait for you? This is insupportable!” 

Lisabeta ran to her chamber. She had hardly 
been gone two minutes at the most, when the 
countess rang with all her force ; her three wait- 
ing maids entered at one door, and her footman 
at the other. 

















third. 

“T think not,” replied Pomski, gravely. 

“What!” cried Naroumof, “you have a grand- 
mother that knows three winning cards, and you 
have not yet made her tell you *” 

“Ah! that is the affair,” replied Pomski. 
“She had four sons, of whom my father was 
one. Three of them were determined game- 
sters, but not a single one could extract the 
secret from her, although they had done a great 
deal for her, as well as myself. But listen to 
what my uncle, Count Iran told me—and I have 
his word of honor for the story : 

“ Tchaplitzki—you know, he who died in mis- 
ery, after having squandered millions—one day 
in his youth, he lost to Count Zoritch about 
three hundred thousand roubles. He was in 
despair. My grandmother, who seldom allowed 
for the freaks of young men—I know not for 
what reason—made an exception in favor of 




































Tchaplitzki. She gave him three cards to play, 
one after another, after demanding from him his 
word of honor that he would never play again 
for the rest of his life. Tchaplitzki immediately 
sought out the Count Zoritch, and demanded his 
revenge. He staked fifty thousand roubles upon 
his first card, won it, and doubled his stake; in 
a word, with his three cards, he won al! his 
money back again, and something more. But 
hark! six o’clock! Upon my word, it is time 
to go to-bed.” 

Each one emptied his glass, and then they 
separated. 


The old countess, Anna Fedotorna, was in her 
boudoir seated before a glass. Three dressing 
maids surrounded her ; one presented her with a 
pot of rouge, another, a lot of black pins, while 
the third held an enormous lace bonnet, with 
flame-colored ribbands. The countess had not 
the least pretension to beauty, but she still pre- 
served all the habits of her youth, dressed in the 
style of fifty years back, and passed as much 
time at her toilct as a beauty of the last century. 
Her dame de compagnie was sewing in the recess 
of one of the windows. 

“ Good day, grandmother,” exclaimed a young 
officer, entering the boudoir. “ Good day, Miss 
Eliza, Grandmother, I have a request to make.” 

“ What is it, Paul ?” 

“Allow me to present one of my friends to 
you, and ask for him an invitation to your ball.” 

“Take him to my hall, and present him to 
me there. Did you go yesterday to see the 
Princess ——?”’ 

“ Certainly ; it was delightful! We danced 
till five o’clock. Mademoiselle Eletski was 
ravishing.” 

“Upon my soul, you are not so difficult to 
please. .As far as the beauty is concerned, you 
should have seen her grandmother, the Princess 

Daria Petrowna! But tell me, she must be quite 

an old woman now, the Princess Daria Petrow- 

na?” said the woman. 

“How old?’ cried the astounded Pomski ; 
*€ she has been dead for seven years!” 

The demoiselle de compagnie lifted her head, 
and made asign tothe young officer. He un- 
derstood at once by the sign that they kept the 
death of all her cotemporaries a secret from the 
countess. He bit his tongue, but the countess 
retained the utmost sang froid on learning that 
her old friend was no longer in the world. 

“Dead!” saidshe. ‘ Well, I did not know 
it. Wewere named ladies of honor together, 
and when we were presented to the empress—” 

The old countess here related for the fiftieth 
time an anecdote of her youth. 

“Paul,” said she, in concluding, “help me to 
getup. Siranki, where is my snuff-box ?” And 
followed by her three waiting maids, she passed 
behind a large screen to complete her toilet. 
Pomski was left to tete-a-tete with the demoiselle 
de compagnie. 

“Who is this gentleman that you wish to 
present to madame *” demanded Lisabeta Ivan- 
oyna, in a low voice. 

“Naroumof. Do you know him?” 

“No. Is he a soldier?” 

"aes. 

“ In the engineers ?” 

“No; in the Imperial Guard. What makes 

you think he is in the engineers *” 

The demoiselie de compagnie smiled, but did 
not reply. 

“Paul!” cried the countess, from behind the 
screen, ‘send me a new novel, no matter what ; 
only let it be a fashionable one.”’ 

“ What kind of a novel do you want, grand- 
mother?” 

“ A novel where the hero neither strangles his 




























































“It seems that you cannot hear me,” cried the 
countess. ‘One of you go and tell Lisabeta 
Ivanovna that I am waiting for her.” 

She entered at that instant in her hat and 
promenade dress. 

“At last! mademoiselle,” said the countess. 
“But what toilet is that? What for? What 
are you thinking of? You see what the weather 
is! It is very windy, I think.” 

“No, madame,” replied the footman. ‘“ On 
the contrary, it is very mild.”’ 

“You never know what you are talking 
about. Open the window. I told you so—a 
horrible wind! It is perfectly freezing! Coun- 
termand the carriage. Lisabeta, we shall not go 
out. You need not have taken so much pains 
with your appearance.” 

“What an existence !” said the demoiselle de 
compagnie, in a low voiee, to herself. 

In fact, Lisabeta Ivanovna was a most unfor- 
tumate creature. “It is bitter to eat the bread 
of the stranger,” said Dante. But what epithets 
can be applied to the miseries of a young girl, 
acting as acompanion to an old woman of rank ? 
Still, the countess was not cruel; but she had 
all the ceprices of a woman that had been fiat- 
tered by the world. She never missed a ball; 
and there, loaded with finery, dressed in the an- 
tique style, she seated herself in a corner, and 
seemed placed there expressly for the purpose of 
using her fan. Each one, on entering, made her 
a profound salutation ; but this ceremony con- 
cluded, no one spoke a word to her. She invited 
the whole city to her receptions, observing eti- 
quette in all its rigor. Her numerous domestics, 
sleek and solemn, stood in the ante-chamber, 
doing whatever they pleased; and yet she was 

continually stolen from, as if Death had already 
her dwelling. Lisabeta Ivanovna passed her 
life in continual torment. When she served the 
tea, she was accused of putting in too much 
sugar. She read romances to the countess, who 
made her responsible for the silly things uttered 
by the writers. She accompanied the noble lady 
in her promenades, and it was to her that she 
complained of the weather, or the miserable 
sidewalk, as the case might be. Her wages, 
more than modest, were never paid regularly, 
and she was obliged to be dressed like all the 
world—that is to say, like very few others. 

In society, her part was also asad one. Every 
one knew her, but no one distinguished her. 
At the balls, she danced ; but only when a ris-~o- 
vis was needed. The ladies came, and taking 
her by the hand, took her out of the saloon when 
it became necessary to arrange anything in their 
toilets. She had some self-love, and felt deeply 
the misery of her position. She waited impa- 
tiently for a liberator to break her chains ; but 
the young men, prudent in the midst of their 
affected gaiety, took good care about honoring 
her with their attentions, and yet Lisabeta Ivan- 
ovna was a hundred times pretiier than the 
stupid and affected young ladies that they sur- 
rounded with their flatteries. More than once, 
leaving the luxury and elegance of the salvon, 
she went and shu: herself up alone in her little 
chamber, furnished with an old carpet, a com- | 
mode, a small looking-giass, and a painted wood- | 
en bedstead. There she could weep at her ease, 
by the light of a taliow candice, in a wooden 
candlestick. 

Onece—it was two days after the supper at 
Naroumof ’s, and a week before the scene we are 
about to describe—one morning, Lisabeta was 
seated at her work before the window, when she 
perceived a young officer of the engineers, with 
his eyes immovably fixed upon her, promenad- 
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ing the street. She dropped her gaze, and re | 


doubled her application to her work. After a 
| few minutes, she again looked ou:, mechanically, 





into the street—the officer was in the same plact 


| Not being accustomed to coquette with the younc 
' men that passed under the window, she remain- 


ed with her eyes fixed upon her work for two 


| hours, till she was called to dinner. Then it 


Was necessary to rise, and arrange her affairs, 


| and during this movement, she observed the 


officer in the same place. It seemed to her very 
strange. After dimner she approached the wir 

dow with a certain emotion, but the young off 
cer of engineers was no longer in the street. 
She ceased to think about him 

Two days after, while stepping into the car- 
riage with the countess, she saw him standing 
directly opposite the front door, his figure partly 
concealed by his fur cloak, but his black eyes 
sparkling under his cocked hat. Lisabeta be- 
came fearful, without knowing why, and seated 
herself wemblingty in the carriage. 

On their return to the house, she ran to the 
window with a beating heart; the cfficer was in 
his usual place, fixing an ardent gaze upon her 
She soon retired, but burning with curiosity, 
and under the effect of a strange feeling that 
she now experienced for the first time. Since 
that time there had not been a day that the 
young man had not placed himself opposite to 
her window. There was soon a kind of mute 
understanding established between them. Seat- 
ed at her work, she felt his presence ; she raised 
her head, and each day looked at him longer. 
The young man appeared to be very grateful fer 
this innocent favor. She saw that, with the pro- 
found and rapid gaze of youth, a deep blush 
covered the pale cheeks of the officer each time 
that their eyes met. At the end of a week she 
smiled at him. 

When Pomski demanded the permission of 
his grandmother to present one of his friends to 
her, the heart of the young girl beat strongly ; 
but when she learned that Naroumof was in the 
Imperial Guard, she bitterly repented in having 
compromised her secret with a young scape- 
grace. 

Hermann was the son of a German, establish- 
ed in Russia, who had left him his little capital. 
Firmly resolved to preserve his independence, he 
had made it a rule with himself not to touch his 
income ; he lived upon his pay, and never went 
beyond it to gratify himself in any manner. He 
Was not communicative nor ambitious, and his 
reserve rarely furnished his companions with a 
laugh at hisexpense. Under this apparent calm, 
he concealed the most violent passions and a 
disordered imagination; but he was always 
master of himself, and refrained from the ordi- 


nary follies of youth. Thus he was not a gam- 


bler, nor had he ever touched a card, because he 


knew that his position would not allow him (so 
he said to himself) to sacrifice the necessary in 


the hope of acquiring a superfluity; yet he 
passed whole nights before the green table, fol- 
lowing the rapid chances of the cards, with a 


feverish anxiety. 


The anecdote of the three cards of the Count 


of St. Germain had made a deep impression 


upon his memory, and he thought about nothing 
else the whole night. 

“Tf,” said he, to himself, the following even- 
ing, in strolling through the streets of St. Pe- 
ersburg, “‘if the old countess should confide her 
secret to me!—if she would only tell me the 
three winning cards! I must be presented, gain 
her confidence, and then—yes, now she is eighty- 
four years old. She may die this week—per- 
haps to-morrow. Still, this history ; can there 
be a word of truth in it? No; economy, tem- 
perance and perseverance, these are my three 
winning cards! It is with these that I will 
double and quintuple my fortune. It is they 
that insure me prosperity and future success !” 

Dreaming over this matter, he found himself 
in one of the large streets of St. Petersburg, 
before an ancient palace. The street was filled 
with carriages, defiling, one by one, before a 
splendidly illuminated parade. He saw through 
the open door, sometimes the delicate foot of a 
young female, sometimes the boot of a general ; 
at one time it was a silk stocking, at another, a 
diplomatic slipper. Pelisses and mantics passed 
in procession before a gigantic porter. 

‘‘Whose house is that?” he demanded of the 
night guard. 

“The Countess ——. 

It was the grandmother of Pomski. Her- 
mann trembled. The history of the three cards 
was represented in his imagination. He walked 


around the house, thinking about the woman | 


that occupied it, upon her wealth, and her mys- 
terious power. Finally, when hé returned to 
his apartment, it was a long time before he could 
sleep, and when his senses were at last wrapt in 
slumber, he saw dancing before his eyes, cards, 
a green table, and piles of ducats and bank- 
notes. He saw himself playing card after card, 
always gaining, filling his pockets with rolls of 
gold, and heaping up his port folio with bills. 


When he awoke, he sighed at not finding his | 


fantastic treasures, and to distract his mind, he 
went ont to take a new promenade. An invinci- 
ble power overmastered him. He stopped and 
@azed at the window. Behind the glass he per- 
ceived a young head, covered with fine black 
hair, bending gracefully over a book, or some 
embroidery. The head was raised; he saw a 
smiling countenance, and two black eyes. That 
instant decided his fate. 





Lisabeta Ivanovna was taking off her shawl | 


and bonnet, when the countess sent for her 
She had just been to order the horses put to the 
carriage. While at the street door two footmen 
were hardly able to assist the old lady over the 
threshold. Lisabeta saw that the young officer 
was near her; she felt that he had seized her 
hand ; fear caused her to lose her self-possession, 
and the officer had already disappeared, leaving 
& paper between her fingers. She instantly 
concealed it in her glove. Throughout the 
whole ride she neither heard nor saw anything 
When in the carriage, the countess had the babit 
of asking questions without cessation. “ Whi 
is that man that just bowed to us' Wha: is 
the name of that bridge’ What is there writven 
upon that sign 7” 

Lisabeta replied at random, and wa often 
scolded by the countess. “ What is the matter 


with yor today* Whar are rou thinks 
about! Whydo you not answer me! (ir bare 
1 lost my senses?” Lisabeta heard nothing 
Tpon their retam to the house, she ran & 
shut berself up in her chamber, and thou drew 
the billet ont of her glove. 3h was pot sealed 
and consequentiy it was impossible not to read 
it. It was a love lewer, It was tender and 
respectful, having been translated, wor! fo: 
word, from a German novel; but Vusabeta, 
who knew nothing about German, was per- 
fectly happy ; only she found herself very much 
embarrassed. For the first time in ber lite she 
had a secret; was in correspondence with s 


, Young man! Her temerity made her trembk 


and she reproached herseli, and knew not wha: 


| course t pursue. 


Stop working at the window, and, hy hex 
coldness, send the young officer into des pair 
return him his letter; reply vo him in « firm and 
decided manner. These were the queries to kx 

| solved. She had neither friend nor adviser ; 
she resolved to reply. She sat down at her 
table, and taking a pen and some paper, medi 
tated profoundly. More than once sie com 
| menced a phrase, and then tore up the note. 
| Sometimes it was too severe, and at others it 
| Was Wanting in just reserve. Bimally, with 
great difficulty, she succeeded in composing 
some lines that were satisfactory. 

“I think,” she wrote, “tha: your attentions 
are those of a polite man, who would not offend 
me by your light conduct; but you will under- 
stand that our acquaintance cannot commence 
in this manner. J enclose your ictter, and hope 
you will not cause me to regret my imprudence.”’ 

The next day, as soon as she perceived Her- 
mann, she rose from her work, passed into the 
saloon, opened the window, and threw the letter 
into the street, knowing very well that the young 
officer would not let it go amiss. Induct, Her- 
mann picked it up immediately, and went into a 
confectioner’s to read it. Not finding anything 
discouraging in it, he went home quite coutented 
with the opening of his intrigue. 

Some days after, a young person, with very 
sharp eyes, asked to speak to Mademoiselle Lis- 
abeta, and said that she was from the milliner’s. 
Lisabeta did not receive her without inquietude, 
supposing that she had left an unpaid bill; but 
how great was her surprise, on opening the paper 
that was offered two her, to see the handwriting 
of Hermann. 

“You are mistaken, mademoiselle, this letter 
is not for me.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the milliuer, with 
a smile, “ please read it.” 

Lisabeta cast her eyes over it; Hermann de- 
manded an interview. 

“It is impossible!” she cried, frightened at 
the hardihood of the demand, and the mode in 
which it was transmitted. ‘This letter is not 
for me!”” And she tore it to pieces. 

“If the letter is not for you, mademoiselle, 
why do you tear it?” replied the milliner. “It 
should be sent to the person to whom it is 
addressed.” 

“Ah! excuse me,” exclaimed the disconcerted 
Lisabeta. ‘‘ Never bring me any more letters, I 
beseech you; and say to the person who sent 
you, that he ought to blush at his proceeding.” 

But Hermann was not the man to be pu: off 
in this way. Each day Lisabeta received a new 
epistle, arriving, sometimes in one manner, and 
sometimes in another. Yet he no longer sent 

her translations from the German; Hermann 

wrote under the stimulus of a violent passion, 
and made use of language that was entirely his 
own. Lisabeta could not withstand such a tor- 
rent of eloquence. She received the letters with 

a good grace, and soon began to reply to them 

Each day her replies became longer and more 

tender. Finally she threw him the following 
letter from the window 
| 





“To-day there is to be a ball at the min- 
ister’s. The countess is going. She will stay 
there till two o’clock. In this way you may be 
able to see me without any witnesses. As goon 
as the countess has gone—that is to say, about 
eleven—the domestics will accompany her. The 
only one remaining will be the porter, and he is 
almost always asleep in his chair. Enter as 
soon as eleven o’clock has struck, and mount the 
staircase quickly. If you should find any one 
in the ante-chamber, you will ask if the countess 

| is at home. They will tell you that she has gone 
| out; then you must be resigned and go away ; 
| but it is more than probable tha: you will not 
encounter any one. The countess’s women will 





al! be in a distant apartment. When you have 
reached the ante-chamber, take the lef: hand, 
| and go straight forward til! you come to the 
bed-chamber of the countess. There, behind a 
large screen you will see two doors; the one on 
the right opens into a dressing-room, the other 
leads into a corridor, at the end of which is a 
spiral stairense—it leads into my chamber.” 
Hermann trembled at the receipt of this note 
! like a tiger before his spring. From ten o'clock, 
he was in waiting before the door of the count- 
ess. The weather was dreadful. The wind 
howled most disma!ly, and the snow fell ix large 
flakes. The lamps only threw an uncertain 
light ; the streets were deserted 
From time to time there would pass a mis 
erable carriage, with » stil! mor: miserable 
horse, endeavoring t pick up some lonely pas 
senger. Thongh only clad in a thin frock coat, 
Hermann fel: neither the wind nor the snow 
Finally the carriage of the countess appeared. 
He saw two footmen take this broken mummy 
under the arms, and place her upon the sea:, 
well wrapt up in an enormous pelisse. boon 
after, wrapt in a smal! mantle, ber head crowned 
with nateral flowers, Lieabets jumped into the 
carriage. The footman closed the door, and 
| the vehicle rolled heavily away over the light 
snow. The porwr shut the etree: door The 
| windows of the first Story became sombre, 
silence reigned throughot: the hows, and Her 
mann promenaded up and down oon he 
beard a ciock steike, and looked at hiv wateh— 
| twenty mineter tocleven Leaning agains tne 
| corner of the bous<, with his eyes fixed epor 
the hands, be counted with impatience the mo 
ments that remaine: 


‘ 


At exactiy eeven o'clock Hermann mounsed 
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the steps, opened the street door, and entered be responsible for them before God! Tell me 


the vestiLulé, at this moment brilliantly lighted. 
O fortune !—no porter. With a firm and rapid 
step, he mounted the stairs, and found himself 
in the ante-chamber. There, before a lamp, a 
servant-man was sleeping in a villanous old 
arm-chair. Hermann stepped lightly before 


him, and crossed the dining-room and saloon, 


though they were not lighted; but the lamp in 
the ante-chamber guided him. At last he is in 
the sleeping-room. Before a holy enclosure, 
filled with old images, burned a golden lamp. 
Gilded arm-chairs, and divans, worked in dif- 
ferent colored silk, were disposed symmetrically 
along the walls that were hang with Chinese 
tapestry. One of the first things that you would 
notice were two large portraits, painted by Le- 
brun. One represented a man forty years of 
age, large, with @ high color, in a clear green 
suit, with an order upon his breast. The second 
was that of a young and elegant female ; the 
nose aguiline, the hair brushed back from the 
temples, and powdered. In all the corners were 
peasants in Saxony porcelain, vases of all forms, 
clocks, baskets, fans, and the thousand little 
knicknacks that usage has consecrated to the 
ladies. Hermann passed behind the screen, 
which concealed a small iron bed. He saw two 
doors ; the one on the right, that of the dress- 
ing-room; the left, that of the corridor. He 
opened the latter, and saw the spiral stairs that 
led to the room of poor Lisabeta, then shut it, 
and entered into the dressing-room. 

Time passed slowly. In the house all was 
tranquil. The clock in the saloon proclaimed 
the hour of midnight, and silence recommenced. 
Hermann sat down upon a stove that was not in 
use. He was calm. The pulsations of his heart 
were equal, like those of a man who has de- 
termined to brave the dangers in his path, be- 
cause he knows them to be inevitable. He 
heard one o’clock strike, then two, and soon 
after the rumbling of a distant carriage. Then 
he was roused. The vehicle approached rapid- 
ly, and stopped; great noise of the domestics 
running up and down stairs; confused voices. 
All the apartments were lighted, and three old 
waiting-maids entered the sleeping chamber 
together. Finally the countess, the ambulating 
skeleton, appeared, who dropped into an arm- 
chair. Hermann looked out of a window. He 
saw Lisabeta pass by him, and heard her flying 
step upon the spiral staircase. At the bottom 
of his heart he felt something like remorse, but 
it soon passed ; his heart became stone. 

The countess began to undress before a mir- 
ror. They took her head-dress of roses, and 
separated her powdered wig from her own white 
locks. The pins fell in a perfect shower about 
her; her yellow robe, sprinkled with silver, fell 
to her feet. Hermann, against his will, assisted 
at these details of the toilet. Finally the count- 
ess remained in a long, white robe and a night- 
cap. In this costume, which was more suited 
to her age, she looked a little less hideous. 

Like the majority of old women, the countess 
was troubled by restlessness. After having 
been undressed, she had her arm-chair rolled 
into the recess of the window, and then bid her 
women goodnight. The candles were extin- 
guished, and the chamber was only lighted by 
the lamp that burned before the images. The 
countess, yellow and haggard, balanced herself 
right and left. In her bleared eyes you read the 
absence of thought, and seeing them roll, as 
they did, you would have said that it was caused 
by some hidden mechanism, and not by the 
action of the will. 

Ail at once this dead countenance changed its 
expression. The lips began to tremble, and the 
eyes became animated. An unknown person 
appeared before the countess—it was Hermann. 

“ Have no fear, madame,” said Hermann, in a 
low voice, but speaking very slowly. “ For the 
love of God, have no fear! I do not wish to do 
you the least harm. On the contrary, it is a 
favor I have to ask of you.” 

The old woman looked at him in silence, as 
if she did not comprehend. He thought she 
was deaf, and stooping down tewards her ear, 
he repeated his exordium. The countess con- 
tinued to keep silence. 

“ You can,” continued Hermann, “assure me 
good fortune the whole of my life, without cost- 
ing you anything. I know that you can tell me 
three cards that—” 

Hermann stopped. The countess understood, 
without doubt, whathe wished to say; perhaps 
she was composing a reply. She said : 

“Tt was a joke; I swear to you that it was 
" “No, madame,” replied Hermann, in a tone 
of anger. “Do you remember Tchaplitzki, 
who, by your means, gained—” 

The countess appeared troubled. For an in- 
stant, her features expressed a lively emotion, 
bat soon resumed the appearance of their usual 
stupidity. 

“Can you not,” said Hermann, “tell me 
three winning cards?” 

The countess remained silent. He continued: 

“ Why do you keep the secret for yourself? 
For yourgrandchildrén! They are rich enough 
without that, They do not know the use of 
money. What use will your three cards be to 
them? They are rakes. He who cannot take 
care of his patrimony, will die in indigence, even 
though he have the science of the dice at his or- 
ders. Iam a man of experience. I know the 
value of money. Your three cards would not 
be lust upon me. Come.” 

He ceased, waiting anxiously for a reply. 
‘he countess did not answer a word. Hermann 
threw himself upon his knees. 

“If your heart has ever known love, if you 
remember those innocent pleasures, if you have 
ever smiled at the cry of the new-born babe, if 
any human sentiment has ever agitated your 
heart, I entreat you, by the love of a husband, 
of a lover, of a mother, by all that is holy in 
life, do not reject my prayer. Reveal your se- 
cret to me! Come! Perhaps it is connected 
with some horrible crime, that menaces your 
eternal happiness¢ Have you not made some 
diabolical compact? Think well; you are very 
aged, and have not much longer to live. I am 
ready to take upon my soul all your sins, and 
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! 
your secret! Reflect that the fortane of a man 
is in your hands, that not only I, but my chil- 
dren, and my children’s children, will all bless 
your memory, and venerate you as a saint.” 

The old countess did not answer a word. 

“ Cursed old woman,” cried he, grinding his 
teeth, “ I know how to make you speak!” And 
he drew a small pistol from his pocket. 

At the sight of the pistol, the countess, for the 
second time, displayed vivid emotion. Her 
head shook more violently, and she stretched 
out her arms, as if to ward off the weapon; then, 
suddenly falling backward, she remained immov- 
able. 

“Come! Cease playing the child,” said 
Hermann, seizing herby the hand. “I ask you 
for the last time. Will you tell me your three 
cards, yes or no?” 

The countess did not reply. Hermann per- 
ceived that she was dead. 








Lisabeta Ivanovna was seated in her cham- 
ber, still in her ball dress, and planged in a pro- 
found ineditation. As soon as she had returned 
to the house, she harried off her dressing-maid, 
telling her that she did not need her services 
that evening, and she mounted to her apartment, 
tembling to find Hermann, and yet desiring not 
to find him. Her first glance assured her of his 
absence, and she blessed the chance that had 
made him fail. She was pensively seated, with- 
out thinking of changing her toilet, and run- 
ning over in her mind all the circumstances of 
that brief acquaintance which had already gone 
so far. Three weeks had scarcely passed by, 
since she had perceived the young officer at her 
window. She had already written to him, and 
he had obtaincd her consent to a rendezvous 
that evening. She knew his name, and that was 
all. She had received quantities of letters from 
him, but he had never spoken a word to her; 
she did not even know the sound of his voice. 
Up to this evening, she had never even heard 
him spoken of. This évening, Pomski, think- 
ing that the young princess Pauline, to whom he 
had devoted himself, was coquetting, he wished 
to revenge himself, and show his indifference. 
With this amiable motive, heinvited Lisabeta to 
an interminable mazurka. He made himself 
very merry over her marked preference for the 
corps of engineers, and, pretending to know a 
great deal more than he really did, it happened 
that some of his jokes were so apropos, that 
more than once Lisabeta thought her secret was 
discovered. 

“But,” said she, smiling, “‘who did you get 
all this information from ?” 

“From a friend of the officer, whom you 
know—a very original fellow.” 

“Who is this original ?” 

“His name is Hermann.” 

She did not reply, but felt that her hands and 
feet were like ice. 

“Hermann is a romantic fellow,” continued 
Pomski; ‘he has the profile of Napoleon, and 
the spirit of Mephistophiles. I think that he 
has at least three crimes on his conscience. 
How pale you are!” 

“JTt’samere chill. Well, what did this Her- 
mann, I think you called him, say ?” 

“Hermann is very much displeased with his 
friend, the officer that you kuow. He says that 
if he were in his place, he should do differently. 
And I will engage that Hermann has some de- 
signs upon you. At least, he appears to have 
great interest in the revelations of his friend—” 

“ Where did he see me ?” 

“ At church, perhaps, or at the promenade, 
God knows—perhaps in your chamber, while 
you were asleep. He is capable of anything—” 

Atthis moment, three ladies advanced, ac- 
cording to the custom of the mazurka, for him to 
choose from, who interrupted the conversation, 
that had ‘so anxiously excited the curiosity of 
Lisabeta Ivanovna. 

The lady who, in virtue of the infidelities that 
the mazurka authorizes, was about to be chosen 
by Pomski, was the princess Pauline. There 
was a grand explanation between them, during 
the repeated evolutions of the dance, The 
dance being over, Pomski thought nothing more 
either of Hermann or Lisabeta Ivanovna, who 
vainly endeavored to continue the conversation. 
But the music ceased, and soon efter the old 
countess left. 

The mysterious phrases of Pomski were mere 
nothings, uttered by him to pass away the time ; 
but they had sunk deeply into the heart of the 
poor demoiselle de compagnie. The portrait 
sketched out by Pomski, to her, appeared a 
striking likeness, and thanks to his romanesque 
erudition, she saw enough in the insignificant 
face of her adorer, to frighten and charm at the 
same moment. She was seated, in her ungloved 
hands, bare shoulders; her head, wreathed in 
flowers, fell upon her bosom, when all at once 
the door opened, and Hermann appeared. 

“Where haye you been?” said she, trem- 
blingly. 

“In the sleeping-room of the countess,” re- 
plied Hermann. “Ihave jast left it; she is 
dead !” 

“ Good God! What do you say ?” 

‘* And I fear,” he added, ‘‘that I have been 
the cause of her death.” 

Lisabeta Ivanovna regarded him with a 
frightened look, when Pomski’s phrase reverted 
to her memory: ‘“ He has, at least, three crimes 
upon his mind.” Hermann seated himself near 
the window, and told her all. 

She listened in amazement. So, his letters, 
so passionate, his burning expressions, this pur- 
suit of his, 60 cbstinate and full of risk, all these 
had not been inspired by love. She, who had 
only her heart to offer him—could she make him 
happy Poor child! Had she heen the blind 
instrument of a robber, of the murderer of her 
benefactress¢ She wept bitterly, in her agony 
of repentance. Hermann looked at her in si- 
lence ; butneither the tears of misfortune, nor 
beauty rendered more touching by grief, could 
affect his iron heart. He had no remorse in 
thinking apon the death of the countess. One 
single thought disturbed him ; that was the loss 
of that irreparable secret with which he had de- 
signed making his fortune. 


























































“But you are a monster!” cried Lisabeta, 
after a long silence. 

“¥ did not wish to kill her,” he replied, 
coldly. ‘ My pistol was not loaded.” 

They remained a long time without speaking, 
without looking at each other. Day was break- 
ing. Lisabeta extinguished the candle that had 
been burning. The chamber was lighted by the 
dusky dawn. She wiped the tears from her 
black eyes, and turned them upon Hermann. 
He was still near the window, with his arms 
folded. In this attitude, he reminded her of Na- 
poleon. The resemblance overwhelmed her. 

“How can I get you out of this house ?”’ she 
at length said. “I thought to have you pass 
out by the concealed staircase, butit is necessary 
to pass by the bed-room of the countess, and I 
am afraid—” 

“Only tell me where I can find the secret 
staircase, and I will go alone.” 

She got up, took a key out of a drawer that 
she gave to Hermann, at the same time giving 
him the necessary information. Hermann took 
her frozen hand, and imprinting a kiss upon her 
forehead, wentaway. He descended the spiral 
staircase, and entered the chamber of the count- 
ess. She was seated in ber arm-chair; her fea- 
tures had not yet contracted. He stopped before 
her, and gazed a long time, in order to assure 
himself of the horrible reality; then entering 
the dressing-room, and lifting up the tapestry, 
he discovered a little door that opened out upon 
a small flight of stairs. At the foot of the stairs, 
he found another door, thathis key opened. He 
entered the corridor, and was soon in the open 
street. 





Three ®: after that fatal night, at nine in 
the morning, Hermann entered the convent of 
, where the last duties were to be paid to 
the mortal remains of the countess. He had no 
remorse, and yet could not dispossess himself of 
the idea that he was the poor lady’s marderer. 
Not having any belief, he had, like all such per- 
sous, much superstition. Feeling that the dead 
countess would exercise a malign infiuence upon 
his life, he imagined that he could appease her 
manes, in assisting at the funeral ceremony. 

The charch was crowded, and he had consid- 
erable difficulty in finding a place. The body 
had been placed upon a rich eatafalque, covered 
with velvet. The countess lay in her coffin, her 
hands folded over her bosom, in a white satin 
robe, trimmed with laces and flowers. The fam- 
ily were assembled around the catafalque; the 
domestics in black turbans, with a host of rib- 
bons at their shoulders, and a candle in their 
hands; the relatives in deep mourning ; then be- 
hind them, were grandchildren and great-grand- 
children. No one shed tears, for their weeping 
would have passed for affectation. The count- 
ess was so old, that her death could not have 
surprised any one, and it had long been the cus- 
tom not to think her of this world. A celebrated 
clergyman preached her funeral sermon ‘In 
simple and touching phrases, he depicted the 
final departure of the just, who had passed long 
lives in preparing for the great change. “The 
angel of death took her away,” said the cele- 
brated preacher, ‘‘in the midst of her pious 
meditations, while waiting for the bridegroom.” 
The sermon closed with this comforting phrase. 
Then came the relatives,who paid their last 
adieus to the defunct. After them, was a long 
procession, all those who had been invited to the 
ceremony, bowed for the last time before her 
who had so long been the shadow of their amuse- 
ments. The household of the countess came 
lest. You might have observed an old govern- 
ess, of the same age as the defunct, held up by 
twowomen. She could not bend her knees, bat 
the tears fell from her eyes, when she kissed the 
hand of her old mistress. 

Hermann advanced to the tomb, in his turn. 
He kneeled one instrnt, then rising, pale as 
death, he mounted the steps of the catafalque, 
and bowed, when suddenly it appeared to him 
that the defanct looked at him with a mocking 
gaze, and winked. Hermann, stepping back 
quickly, fell over backwards. He was instantly 
assisted to rise. At the same instant, in another 
part of the church, Lisabeta Ivanovna fell with- 
out consciousness. This occurrence, for a few 
moments, disturbed the funeral ceremony. The 
assistants chuckled, and one of the chamber- 
lains, a distant relative of the deceased, whis- 
pered in the ear of a young Englishman, who 
stood near him: “This young ofiicer was a 
very near relative of the deceased, you under- 
stand ;” to which the Englishman replied ‘ 0.” 

Daring the whole day, Hermann was singu- 
larly uneasy. In the restaurant, where he was 
in the habit of taking his meals, he drank a great 
deal, contrary to his usual custom, with the hope 
of bringing on forgetfulness ; but the wine only 
kindled his imagination, and gavea new activity 
to his already pre-occupied ideas. He went home 
early, and threw himself upon the bed, where he 
slept profoundly. When he awoke, it was 
night; the moon was shining in his chamber. 
He looked at his watch; it wanted a quarter to 
three. He no more wished for sleep, but sitting 
upon his bed, thought about the old countess. 

At this moment, some one in the street ap- 
proached the window, as if to look in, and 
passed on. Hermann did not pay attention. In 
about a minute, he heard the door of his ante- 
chamber open. He thought that his dentschik 
{an officer’s servant), according to his usual cus- 
tom, had returned, intoxicated, from some mid- 
night excursion; but he soon distinguished an 
unknown footstep. 
slippers upon the carpet. The door opened, 
and an old women, clad in white, walked into 
the chamber. Hermann imagined that it was 
his old nurse, and he thought to himself, what 
on earth could have induced ber to leave her bed 
at this time of night? bat the woman in white 
crossed the room quickly, was in a moment at 
the foot of his bed, and Hermann recognized 
the countess. 

“T come to you against my will,” she said, in 
a firm voice. ‘I am constrained to grant your 
prayer. Three--seven—and ace, will gain for 
you one efter the other; bat you must only play 
one card in twenty four hours, and after, you 
must never play egain, during your whole life! 















































He heard the light step of 


T forgive you my death, if you will marry Lisa- 
beta Ivanorna.” 

After these words, she retired w the deor. 
Hermann heard her push the gate of the ante- 
chamber, and direc tly after, saw a white figure 
pass out into the street, and step a moment to 
look in at the window. 

Hermann remained stapified for some time. 
Then he rose and entered the ante-chamber, 
His dentschik, drunk as usual, lay upon the car- 
pet. He had great difficulty in waking him, but 
could get no explanation of the affair. The door 
of the ante-chamber was locked. Hermann 
went back to his sleeping room, and wrote dowa 
all the circumstances of his vision. 





Two fixed ideas cannot exist at the same time 
in the moral world, any more than two bodies, 
in the physical world, can occupy the same place 
at the same time. “‘ ‘'hree—seven—ace,” soon 
effuced, in the mind of Hermann, the last mo- 
ments of the old countess. ‘“ Three—seven— 
ace,” never lefthis memory, and was perpetually 
upon his lips. If he met a young girl in the 
Street, “what a beantifu! figure,” he would say 
to himself, “she looks like the three of hearts.” 
If any one asked him what time it was, he re- 
plied, “seven of diamonds.” Every large man 
that he saw, reminded him of an ace. “ Three 
—seven,” appeared to him in his dreams, and 
under many strange forms. He saw the three 
open like the magnolia grandiflora. The seven 
opened into gothic gates, the ace hang suspended 
like a monstrous peach. All his thoughts were 
concentrated upon a single object. How could 
he make use of this dearly purchased secret? 
He thought of asking for a farlough, in order to 
take a voyage. “At Paris,” thought he, ‘I 
can discover some gambling-house, and make my 
fortune at three throws.” Chance quickly re- 
lieved his embarrassment. 

There was at Moscow a club of rich players, 
presided over by the celebrated Tchekalinski, 
who had passed his whole life in playing, and 
gained millions. His magnificent house, excel- 
lent table, and open manvers, had made him 
many friends, and given him much notoriety. 
He came to St. Petersbyrg. All the young 
men frequented his saloon, forgetting the balls 
and parties for gambling, and preferring the 
emotions of the green table to the seductions of 
coquettes. Hermann was introduced to Tchek- 
alinski by Naroumof. 

They passed through room after room, filled 
with polite and well-dressed domestics. There 
was a crowd everywhere. Generals and privy 
counsellors were playing at whist. Young men 
were seated upon the divans, eating ices, and 
smoking long pipes. In the principal saloon, 
before a long table, around which were about 
twenty players, the master of the house was pre- 
siding over a monte-bank. He was a man of 
about sixty years of age, of mild and noble 
countenance, with hair as white as snow. In 
his amiable countenance, you read good humor 
and benevolence. His eyes sparkled with a per- 
petual smile. Naroumof presented Hermann to 
him. Tchekalinski shook him by the hand, said 
that he was happy to see him, told him not to 
stand upon ceremony, and continued to deal. 

The game lasted a long time, for more than 
thirty cards were turned. With each card, 
Tchekalinski stopped, in order to allow the win- 
ners time to take up their money, paid, and lis- 
tened to all reclamations. Finally, the game 
was finished; Tchekalinski shuffled the cards, 
and prepared for a new game. 

“ Will you allow me to take a card?’ said 
Hermann, reaching out his hand behind a stout 
gentleman that stood before him. 

Tchekalinski smiled, and politely bowed his 
head, in token of acquiescence. Naroumof jokingly 
complimented Hermann upon the end of his 
former austerity, and wished him all kinds of 
good fortune upon his first game of cards. 

“Go!” said Hermann. after having written 
some figures upon the back of his card. 

“How much ?” demanded the affable banker. 
“Excuse me, but I cannot see clearly at this 
distance.” 

“Forty-seven thousand roubles,” eaid Her- 
mann. 

At these words, all heads were raised—every 
regard was fixed upon Hermann. “ He has lost 
his wits,” thought Naroumof. 

“Allow me to observe to you, sir,” replied 
Tchekalinski, with his eternal smile, ‘‘ thas your 
play is rather large. We never bet more than 
two hundred and seventy-five roubles, upon a 
single card.” 

“Very good,” said Hermann ; “ but will you 
play my game or not?” 

Tchekalinski inclined his head. 

“ IT would only observe to you,” said he, “ that 
although I am perfectly sure of my friends, I 
can only deal, when the money is placed upon 
the card. I am perfectly convinced that your 
word is as good as gold; still, in order not to 
break through my rule, and to facilitate the 
game, I shall be obliged to you, if you will show 
your money.” 

Hermann drew a bank note from his pocket, 
and offered it to Tchekalinsk:, who, after glanc- 
ing at it, laid it upon Hermann’s card. He 
dealt, on the right a ten, on the left a three. 

“TI have won,” said Hermann, showing his 
card. 

A murmur of astonishment ran through the 
players. For a moment the eyebrows of the 
banker contracted, but his habitual smile soon 
appeared upon his countenance. 

“Shall we settle now ?” said he to the winner. 

“If you please.” 

Tchekalinski drew out the bank notes from 
his portfulio, and gave them to him. Hermann 
pocketed his gains and left the table. Naroumof 
was stupified. Hermann drank a glass of lem- 
onade, and went home. 

The next evening, he returned to Tchekalin- 
ski's, who was again dealing. Hermann ap- 
proached the table ; this time, the players drew 
back, to give him a place. Tchekalinski bowed 
with a emiling air. Hermann waited for a new 
deal, then took a card upon which be laid ninety- 
four thousand roables. 

Tchekalinski dealt; a knave fell to the richt, 
aseven tothe left. Hermann showed @ seven. 


privy counsellors left their whist, in order to 


young officers left their divans ; 
| around the table. 


Tebekalinski 
was evidently disturbed. He counted out ninety 


There was a general exclamation 


four thousand roubles, and gave them to Her 
mann, who took them with the utmost coolness 
and left the room. 

He appeared the next day, at his usual hour 


All were waiting for him; the generals and 


look upon sach an extraordinary game. The 
all pressed 
At his entrance, the other 
players ceased speaking; the banker, pale, but 
still smiling, saw hii take his place alone at the 
table, to play against him 

Tchekalinski shuffled, and Hermann cut; then 
he took a card and covered it with gold and 
bank-notes. One wonld have thought that a 
duel was to be fonght. A profound silence 
reigned throughout the hall. Tehekaliuski 
commenced dealing; his hands trembled; on 
the right fell a queen, on the left an ace. 

“ Ace wins,” said Hermann, uncovering his 
card. 

“* Your queen has lost,” said Tchekalinski, in 
a smooth voice. 

Hermann shuddered; instead of an ace, he 
had the queen of spades before him. He could 
not believe his eyes, nor could he conceive how 
he made sach a mistake. 

His eyes were fixed upon the fatal card; it 
seemed to him that the queen of spades winked 
mockingly upon him. He recognized, with hor- 
ror, @ strange resemblance between the queen of 
spades and the old countess, 

“ Cursed old woman !” he shouted. 

Tchekalinski, with his rake, drew in his gains. 
Hermann remained a long time immovable, stu- 
pified. When he finally quitted the table, there 
was a moment of deafening conversation. “A 
famous game!” exclaimed all the players. 
Tchekalinski shuffled the cards, and the game 
continued. * * ° ° ° 

Hermann became insane. He is in the hos- 
pital of Obonkoff, No. 17. Ho never answers 
any questions, but repeats incessantly: ‘“ Three 
—seven—ace ! three—seven—queen!”’ Lisabeta 
Ivanovna married a very estimable young man, 
the son of the old countess’s steward. Pomski 
has become a general. He married the princess 
Pauline. 

eee + ----- 
ANIMAL CHARACTERISTICS, 

In Buck’s “ Beauties, Harmonies, and Sab- 
limities of Nature,” we find many curious and 
important facts recorded, some of which exhibit 
a striking analogy between human characteris- 
tics and of animals: “Thus in the jay, we 
may trace the petulant airs of a coquette; in 
the magpie, the restlessness, flippancy, and ego- 
tistical obtrusiveness of the gallant; while the 
green macaw isthe perfect emblem of a suspi- 
cious and jealous spouse—for if ite master’s ca- 
resses are transferred to a dog, a cat, a bird, or 
even a child, nothing can exceed its anxiety and 
fary, nor will it be appeased till he forsakes the 
new favorite and returns to it. Envious men 
and calumniating women we may compare to 
the porcupine and the secretary-bird; and the 
selfish will find their type in the rhinoceros, 
since it is said to be incapable either of gratitude 
or attachment; while the inebriate may also be 
classed with the rougette bat, whose propensity 
to become intoxicated with the juice of the palm- 
tree is no less proverbial. Again, obstinate or 
perverse persons may read their lineaments of 
character in that of the Lapland mouse or the 
Arctic puffin; forif the latter should seize the 
end of a bough, thrust into itshole, rather than 
let it go it will suffer itself to be drawn out by it 
and killed ; and the férmer will not move out of 
its course for anything or anybody.” 
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THE MOTHERLESS. 


BY MRS. R. T. BLDREDOR. 








I saw a little dark-eyed boy, with shining suburn hair, 

That waved around his pure, pale brow in ringlets long 
and fair; 

But o'er his brow there dwelt a shade, and in his eye a 
tear— 


“Come to me,darling, come to me!” in gentle tones I ssid, 

‘* And on a childless mother’s breast repose thy aching 
head ;” 

With cautious step he sought my side, like some poor, 
frightened bird, 

And gazed with wonder in my face, as love's glad tones | 
be heard. | 


And soon the little tear-wet face was fondly prest to mine, 

1 whirpered softly in his ear, in accents low and kind, 

* Dost know, sweet darling, there is One that dwells in 
heaven above, 

Who will watch o'er thee night and day with never chang- 


| 
ing love?” | 


Twas thus I soothed the suffering one till smiles succeed- 
ed tears; 

"Twas sad to see grief touch the heart of one so young in 
years; 

To see a young and tender heart just bursting into life, 

Chilled by the cold and blighting frost of bitterness and 
strife. 


’Tis sad to know a maiden’s love has met with cruel scorn, 

To see her fond hopes crushed to earth, in life's young ra- 
diant morn; 

And sadder still, the hopeless lot of a neglected wife, 

Who struggles on with breaking heart all hopelessly 
through life. 


But when a fair and lovely child looks with suspicious eye 
On all who speak in winning tones, well may the coldest 


sigh; 

© there are base and treacherous hearts in this fair world 
of ours, 

The sharpest thorns are often found among the loveliest 
flowers. 


God shield the motherless from harm—the poor nd help- 
less things! 

0, may they early feel the joy a Saviour's blessing brings! 

May some kind angel linger nigh, earth’s orphaned ones 
to bless; 

This be the prayer of every heart: God shield the mother- 
less! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE CRIMINAL WITNESS. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


— 





In the spring of ’48, I was called to Jackson 
to attend court, having been engaged to defend a 
young man who had been accused of robbing 
the mail. I had a long conference with my cli- 
ent, and he acknowledged to me that on the 
night when the mail was robbed, he had been 
with a party of dissipated companions over to 
Topham, and that on returning, they met the 
mail-carrier on horseback coming from Jackson. 
Some of his companions were very drunk, and 
they proposed to stop the carrier, and overhaul 
his bag. The roads were very muddy at the 
time, and the coach could not run. My client 
assured me that he not only had no hand in 
robbing the mail, but that he tried to dissuade 
his companions from doing so. But they would 
not listen to him. One of them slipped up behind 
the carrier and knocked him from his horse. 
Then they bound and blindfolded him, and hay- 
ing tied him to a tree, they took his mail-bag, 
and made off into a neighboring field, where 
they overhauled it, finding some five hundred 
dollars in money in the various letters. He 
went with them, but in no way did he have any 
hand inthe crime. Those who did do it had 
fled, and asthe carrier had recognized him in 
the party, he had been arrested. e 

The mail-bag had been found, as well as the 
letters. Those letters from which money had 
been taken, were kept, by order of the officers, 
and duplicates sent to the various persons, to 
whom they were directed, announcing the par- 
ticulars. These letters had been given me for 
examination, and I had then returned them to 
the prosecuting attorney. 

I got through with my private preliminaries 
about noon, and as the case would not come up 
before the next day, I went into the court in the 
afternoon, to see what was going on. The first 
case which came up was one of theft, and the 
prisoner was a young girl, not more than seven- 
teen years of age, named Elizabeth Madworth. 
She was very pretty, and bore that mild, inno- 
cent look, which we seldom find in a culprit. 
She was pale and frightened, and the moment 
my eyes rested upon her, I pitied her. She had 
been weeping profusely, for her bosom was wet, 
but as she found so many eyes upon her, she be- 
came too much frightened to weep more. 

The complaint against her set forth that she 
had stolen one hundred dollars from a Mrs. 
Naseby ; and as the case went on, I found that 
this Mrs. Naseby was her mistress, she (Mrs. 
N.) beiag a wealthy widow, living in the town. 
The poor girl declared her innocence in the most 
wild terms, and called on God to witness that 
she would rather die than steal. But circum- 
stances were hard against her. A hundred dol- 
lars, in bank-notes, had been stolen from her 
mistress’s room, and she was the only one who 
had access there. 

At this juncture, while the mistress was upon 
the witness-stand, a young man came and caught 
me by the arm. He was a fine looking fellow, 
and big tears stood in his eyes. 

“They tell me you are a good lawyer?” he 
whispered. 

“Tama lawyer,” I answered. 

“Then—O !—save her! You can certainly 
do it, for she is innocent.” 

“Ts she your sister ?” 

The youth hesitated and colored. 

“No, sir,” he said. “ Bat—but—” | 

Here he hesitated again. 

“‘ Has she no counsel?” I asked. 

“None that’s good for anything—nobody 
that’ll do anything for her. O, save her, and I'll 
pay youall I've got. I can’t pay you much, but 
I can raise something.” 

I refected for a moment. I cast my eyes to- | 
wards the prisoner, and she was at that moment | 
looking at me. She caught my eye, and the 
volume of humble, prayerfal entreaty, I read in 
those large, tearful orbs, resolved me in a mo- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
I felt that he was motherless in this cold world so drear. | 





ment. In my soul I knew that the girl was in- 
nocent; or, at least, I firmly believed so—and 
perhaps I could help her. I arose and went to 
the girl, and asked her if she wished me to de- 
fend her. Sbe said yes. Then 1 informed the 
court that I was ready to enter into the case, and 
I was admitted at onee. The loud murmur of 
satisfaction which ran through the room quickly 
told me where the sympathies of the people 
were. 

1 asked for a moment’s cessation, that I might 
speak with my client. I went and sat down by 
her side, and asked her to state to me candidly 
the whole case. She told me she had lived with 
Mrs. Naseby nearly two years, and that during 
all that time, she had never had any trouble be- 
fore. About two weeks ago, she said, her 
mistress lost a hundred dollars. 

“She missed it from her drawer,” the girl 
told me, “and she asked me about it, but I 
knew nothing of it. The next thing I knew, 
Nancy Luther told Mrs. Naseby that she saw me 
take the money from her drawer—that she 
watched me through the key-hole. Then they 
went to my trunk, and they found twenty-five 
dollars of the missing money there. Bat QO, sir, 
I never took it—and somebody else put that 
money there !” 

I then asked her if she suspected any one. 

“T don’t know,” she said, “ who could have 
done it but Nancy. She has never liked me, be- 
cause she thought I was treated better than she 
was, She is the cook, and I was the chamber- 
maid.” 

She pointed Nancy Luther out to me. She 
was a stout, bold-faced girl, somewhere about 
five-and-twenty years old, with a low forehead, 
small gray eyes, a pug nose, and thick lips. I 
caught her glance once, ag it rested upon the 
fair young prisoner, and the moment I detected 
the look of hatred which I read there, I was 
convinced that she was the rogue. 

“O, sir, can you help me?” my client asked, 
in a fearful whisper. 

“Nancy Luther, did you say that girl’s name 
was?” I asked, fora new light had broken in 
upon me. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Ts there any other girl of that name about 
here?” 

“No, sir.” ; 

“Then rest you easy. I'll try hard to save 
you.” 

I left the court room, and went to the prose- 
cuting attorney and asked him for the letters I 
had handed him—the ones that had been stolen 
from the mail-bag. He gave them to me, and, 
having selected one, I returned the rest, and 
told him I would see that he had the one I kept 
before night. I then returned to the court-room, 
and the case went on. 

Mrs. Naseby resumed her testimony. She 
said she entrusted her room to the prisoner’s 
care, and that no one else had access there save 
herself. Then she described about missing the 
money, and closed by telling how she found 
twenty-five dollars of it in the prisoner’s trunk. 
She could swear it was the identical money she 
had lost, it being in two tens and one five-dollar 
bill. 

“Mrs. Naseby,” said I, “when you first 
missed your money, had you any reason to be- 
lieve that the prisoner had taken it ?” 

“No, sir,” she answered. 

“Had you ever before detected her in any 
dishonesty ?”” 

“No, sir.” 

“Should you have thought of searching her 
trunk had not Nancy Luther advised you and 
informed you?” 

“No, sir.” 

Mrs. Naseby then left the stand, and Nancy 
Luther took her place. She came up with a 
bold look, and upon me she cast a defiant glance, 
as much as to say, “trap me, if you can.” She 
gave her evidence as follows : 

She said that on the night when the money 
was stolen, she saw the prisoner going up stairs, 
and from the sly manner in which she went up, 
she suspected all was not right. So she followed 
her up. “Elizabeth went into Mrs. Naseby’s 
room, and shut the door after her. I stooped 
down and looked through the key-hole, and saw 
her at her mistress’s drawer. I saw her take 
out the money and put it in her pocket. Then 
she stooped down and picked up the lamp, and 
asI saw that she was coming out, I hurried 
away.” Then she went on and told how she 
had informed her mistress of this, and how she 
proposed to search the girl’s trunk. 

I called Mrs. Naseby back to the stand. 

“ You say that no one, save yourself and the 
prisoner, had access to your room,” I said. 
“Now could Nancy Luther have entered that 
room, if she wished ?” 

“ Certainly, sir. I meant no one else had any 
right there.” 

I saw that Mrs. N., though naturally a hard 
woman, was somewhat moved by poor Eliza- 
beth’s misery. 

“Could your cook have known, by any 
means in your knowledge, where your money 
was ?” 

“ Yes, sir; for she has often come up to my 
room when I was there, and I have given her 
money with which to buy provisions of market- 
men, who happened along with their wagons.” 

“One more question: Have you known of 
the prisoner’s having used any money since this 
was stolen ?” 

“No, sir.” ’ 

I now called Nancy Luther back, and she be- 
gan to tremble a little, though her look was as 
bold and defiant as ever. 

“Miss Luther,” I said, “‘ why did you not in- 
form your mistress at once of what you had 
seen, without waiting for her to ask you about 
the lost money ?” 

“‘ Because I could not make up my mind at 
once to expose the poor young girl,” she an- 
swered, promptly. 

“You say you looked through the key-hole 
and saw her take the money ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Where did she place the lamp, while she 

, did so?” 
“On the buarean.” 





“In your testimony, you said she stooped 
down when she picked it up. What did you 
mean by that?’ 

The girl hesitated, and finally said she didn’t 
mean anything, only that she picked up the 
lamp. 

“ Very well,” said I. “ How long have you 
been with Mrs. Naseby ?” 

“ Not quite a year, sir.” 

“ How much does she pay you a week ?” 

“ A dollar and three quarters.” 

“ Have you taken up any of your pay since 
you have been there ?”’ 

*'Yes, sir.’’ 

“ How much ?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“ Why don’t you know ?” 

“‘Howshould I? I’ve taken it at different 
times, just as I wanted it, and have kept no ac- 
count.” 

“Now if you had had any wish to harm the 
prisoner, couldn’t you have raised twenty-five 
dollars to put in her trank ?”’ 

“No, sir,” she replied, with virtuous indig- 
nation. 

“Then you have not laid up any money since 
you have been there ?” 

“No, sir—only what Mrs. Naseby may 
owe me.” 

“Then you didn’t have twenty-five dollars 
when you came there?” 

“No, sir; and what’s more, the money found 
in the girl’s trunk was the very money that Mrs. 
Naseby lost. You might have known that, if 
you’d only remember what you hear.” This 
was said very sarcastically, and wag intended as 
a crusher upon the idea that she @§uld have put 
the money into the prisoner’s trunk. However, 
I was not overcome entirely. 

“Will you tell me if you belong to this 
State ?”’ I asked next. 

“I do, sir.” 

“In what town ?” 

She hesitated, and for an instant the bold look 
forsook her. But she finally answered : 

“T belong in Somers, Montgomery county.” 

I next turned to Mrs. Naseby. 

“Do you ever takea receipt from your girls 
when you pay them?” I asked. 

“ Always,” she answered. 

“Can you send and get one of them for me?” 

“She has told you the truth, sir, about my 
payments,” Mrs. Naseby said. 

“O, Idon’t doubt it,” I replied; “but still 
the ocular proof is the thing for the court- 
room,” I added, with a smile. “So if you 
can, I wish you would procure me the receipts.” 

She said she would willingly go, if the court 
said so. The court did say so, and she went. 
Her dwelling was not far off, and she soon re- 
turned, and handed me four receipts, which I 
took andexamined. They were all signed in a 
strange, straggling hand, by the witness. 

“Now, Nancy Luther,” said I, turning to the 
witness, and speaking ina quick, startling tone, 
at the same time looking her sternly in the eye, 
“please tell the court, and the jury, and tell me, 
too, where you got the seventy-five dollars you 
sent in a letter to your sister in Somers ?”’ 

The witness started as though a volcano had 
burst at her feet. She turned pale as death, 
and every limb shook violently. I waited un- 
til the people could have an opportunity to see 
her emotions, and then I repeated the question. 

“‘ I—never—sent—any,” she fairly gasped. 

“You did!” I thendered, for I was excited 
now. 

“I—I—4didn’t,” she faintly uttered, grasping 
the rail by her side for support. 

“May it please your honor, and gentlemen 
of the jury,” I said, as soon as I had looked 
the witness out of countenance, “I came here 
to defend a youth who has been arrested for 
helping to rob the mail, and in the course of 
my preliminary examinations, I had access to 
the letters which had been torn open and rifled 
of money. When I entered upon this case, 
and heard the name of this witness pronounced, 
I went out and got this letter which I now hold, 
for I remembered to have seen one bearing the 
signature of Nancy Luther. This letter was 
taken from the mail-bag, and it contained 
seventy-five dollars, and by looking at the post- 
mark, you will observe that it was mailed on 
the very next day after the hundred dollars 
were taken from Mrs. Naseby’s drawer. I will 
read it to you, if you please.” 

The court nodded assent, and I read the fol- 
lowing, which was without date, save that made 
by the post-master upon the outside. I give 
it here verbatim : 


“Sister Dorcas: i cend yu heer sevente 
fiv dolers, which i want yu to kepe for me til i 
cum hum. i cant kepe it heer coz ime afrade 
it will git stole. dont speke wun word tu a 
livin sole bout this coz i dont want nobodi ta 
kno i hav got enny mony. yu wont now wil 
yu. i am first rate heer, only that gude fur 
nothin snipe of liz madwurth is heer yit—bat i 
hop tu git red ov her now. yu no i rote yu 
bout her. giv my lav to awl inquiren frends. 
this is from your sister til deth 

Nancy Lutner.” 


“Now, your honor, I said, as I handed him 
the letter, and also the receipts, “ you will see 
that the letter is directed to ‘ Dorcas Luther, 
Somers, Montgomery County.’ And you will 
also observe that one hand wrote that letter 
and signed those receipts. The jury will also 
observe. And now I will only add: It is 
plain to see how the hundred dollars were dis- 
posed of. Seventy-five were put into tha: let- 
ter and sent off for safe keeping, while the re- 
maining twenty-five were placed in the prison- 
er’s trunk for the purpose of covering the real 
criminal. Of the tone of other parts of the 
letter, I leave you to judge. And now, gen- 
tlemen, I leave my client's case in your hands, 
only I will thank God, and I know you also 
will, that an innocent person has been thas 
strangely saved from ruin and disgrace.” 

The case was given to the jury immediately 
following their examination of the letter. They 
had heard from the witness’s own mouth that 
she had no money of her own, and without 
leaving their seats, they returned a verdict of 
—“‘Nort Guitrr.” 

The youth, who had first asked me to de 





he could not speak plainly. He simply looked 
at me through his tears for a moment, and then 
rushed to the fair prisoner. He seemed to for- 
get where he was, for he flung his arms about 
her, and as she laid her head upon his bosom, 
she wept aloud. 

I will not attempt to describe the scene that 
followed ; but if Nancy Luther had not been 
immediately arrested for theft, she would have 
been obliged to seek the protection of the offi- 
cers, or the excited people would surely have 
maimed her, if they had done no more. On 
the next morning, I received a note, very 
handsomely written, in which I was told that 
“the within” was but a slight token of the 
gratitude due me for my efforts in behalf of a 
poor, defenceless, but much loved, maiden. It 
was signed “Severat Citizens,” and con- 
tained one hundred dollars, Shortly after- 
wards, the youth came to pay me all the 
money he could raise. I simply showed him 
the note I had received, and asked him if he 
would keep his hard earnings for his wife, 
when he got one. He owned that he intended 
to make Lizzy Madworth his wife very soon. 

I will only add that on the following day, 
I succeeded in clearing my next client from 
conviction of robbing the mail; and I will not 
deny that I made a considerable handle of the 
fortunate discovery of the letter which had 
saved an innocent girl, on the day before, in 
my appeal to the jury; and if I made them 
feel that the finger of Omnipotence was in the 
work, I did it because I sincerely believed my 
client was innocent of all crime; and I am 
sure they thought so too. 





BRAN-TEA VS. BRANDY. 


Mr. L , the famous scene painter, had a 
fancy that he could cure all diseases, and ac- 
cordingly prescribed liberally for his friends and 
others, willing to fall under his hands. A person 
of great faith applied to him for a cure for a 
very bad cold, and L———’s advice was: 

“Do you see, sare, can you like to drink 
bran-tea ?” 

“Brandy,” replied the patient, nothing loth to 
find so palatable a medicine hinted, as he imag- 
ined. ‘Certainly, 1 have no objection to it, 
whatever.” 

“Vy, then,” said L , “bran-tea is the 
very thing for you. Take three, four—ees, four 
—cups of it, as hot as you can soup—good big 
tea cups, just after b fast.” 

“What, sir,” asked the patient, rather 
amazed, “ without water?’ 

“ Vidout vater,”’ said L , “vatdo you 
mean? No more vater than is in the bran-tea it- 
self ven made. Take it as you get it. Take 
four large, very large cups, between breakfast 
and dinner; and ven you Rnd a change for bet- 
ter a bt bye to me.” P 

he faith of the patient was great, and so was 
his swallow. For tive days he stuck to what he 
thought was the prescription of the painter— 
was of course drank all da: at the conclu- 
sion of his exertions in this way, he came to 
L——, full of gratitude for his advice. 

“Tam quite cured, Mr. L———,” said he. 
“T never imagined that brandy was so complete 
a cure—I feel quite obliged.” 

“O, yes,” said Mr. L———, “I was sure it 
would cure you—you felt quite cool all the time 
you were taking it?” 

“Cool,” said the patient, “no, not exactly 
cool, I was rather hot. Zounds, no man can 
drink a quart of spirits in the forenoon and keep 
cool.” 

“ Spirits,” said Mr. L , rather astonished, 
“vy, there is no spirits in tea made of bran.” 

“Tea made of bran!” said his amazed friend ; 
“it was hot brandy I drank.” 

An explanation, of course, followed. The 

ntleman, however, was cured.— Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette. 

















FEEING SERVANTS. 


In arecent number of Household Words, treat- 
ing of the ancient custom of giving vails to ser- 
vants, it is narrated that at one of Garrick’s many 
dinners, Fielding was present, and vails to ser- 
vants being still in fashion, each of ¢he guests at 
parting made a present to the man-servant of the 
great actor, David, a Welshman, and a great 
wit in hisway. When the company had gene, 
the lesser David, being in high glee, was asked 
by his master how much he had got. “I can’t 
tell you yet, sir,” was the man’s reply. “ Here 
is a half-crown from Mrs. Cibber, Got pless hur ! 
—here is a shilling from Mr. Macklin ; here are 
two from Mr. vard; here is—and here is 
something here from Mr. Fielding, Got pless his 
merry heart!” By this time the expectant 
Welshman, wearing the great actor's livery, had 
unfolded the paper, when, to his great astonish- 
ment, he saw that it contained a vulgar and ua- 
mistakable penny, and no more. Garrick, it is 
said, was nettled at this, and spoke next day to 
Fielding about the impropriety of jesting with a 
servant. “Jesting!” said the author of Tom 
Jones, with seeming surprise ; ‘‘so far from it, 
that I meant to do the feilow a real service—for, 
had I given him a shilling, or a halfcrown, I 
knew you would have taken it from him ; but 
giving him ouly a penny, he had a chance of call- 
ing it his own.” The discontinuance first, it is 
said, commenced seriously in Scotland. 





VALUE OF AN EDITOR’S TIME, 


That renowned violinist, Miska Hanser, who 
has been travelling in Australia and the Sand- 
wich Islands, gives the following account of how 
an editor in Sydney values his ume. We won- 
der how the system would work in this country ? 
He says: “A few days after my arrival, I paid 
my visit to the different editors of Sydney. At 
my first call, I came to a palace-like house, the 
ground floor occupied by the printing-office. On 
the first floor, among other adverusements, | 
found a tablet informing visitors that the editor 
cannot be spoken with unless paid for his valua- 
ble time. Accordingly everybody, without ex- 
ception, is advised to buy a ucket of admission 
at the door of the waiting-room—one hour cost- 
ing 10s.; half an hour, 6s; fifteen minutes, 3s. 
Such were the contents of this singular price- 

une. 


current of time.”"—New York 





LOVE AMONG THE TURKS. 


A young man desperately in love with a girl 
at Stancho, eagerly soaght to marry her, bat his 
proposals were rejected. In consequence of his 
disappointment, he bought some poison and de- 
stroyed himself. The Turkish police instantly 
arrested the father of the young woman, as the 
cause, by implication, of the young man’s death, 
under the fifth species of homicide; he became, 
therefore, amenable for this act of suicide. 
When the case came before the magistrate it 
was urged literally, by the accused, that if he, 
the accused, had not a daughter, the deceased 
would not have fallen in love, consequently he 
would not have been disappointed, and have dieu. 
Upon all these counts he was mulcted to pay 


the price of the young man’s life, which was | 
fixed at eighty piastres, and was accordingly | 


S48 hides, ours, Leotaesy 


exacted —Sada Gazette. 
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A Strong, hearty, lazy fellow, who preferred 
begging for a precarious subsistence to working 
for a sure one, called at the house of a Mant 
Massachusetts farmer, and, in the usual language 
of his race, asked for “cold victuals and oid 
clothes.” 

“You appear to be a stout, hearty looking 
man,” said the farmer, “what do you do for a 
living *” 

“Why, not mach,” replied the fellow, “ex. 
cept travelling about from one place to another.” 

* Travelling about, ha?” rejoined the farmer ; 
“can you travel pretty well 

“0, yes,” returned the sturdy beggar, “J am 


ty good at 

“Well then,” said the farmer, coolly epening 
the door, ‘let's see you travel !” 

The oddest instance of absence of mind hap. 
pened once to Sydney Smith, in forgetting his 
own name. He says: 

“I knocked at a door in London, and asked, 
‘is Mrs. B. at home ‘Yes, sir; pray, what 
name shall Isay” TI looked in the man’s face 
astonished—what name ? what name '—ay, that 
is the question; what is my name! 1 believe 
the man thought me mad; but it is literally 
true that during the space of two or three min- 
utes I had no more idea of who I was than if I 
had never existed. I did not know whether [ 
was a Dissenter or a Layman. 1 felt as dull as 
Sternhold and Hopkins. At last, to my 
relief, it flashed across me that I was Sydney 
Smith.” 554 


M'lle Rachel owns te & pretty country 
house in the valley of tmorency, to which 
she has given the funny name of My Health. 
This leads occasionally to strange misconcep- 
tions. Being asked one day, “ How is your 
health, mademoiselle?’”’ “Tolerable,” she an- 
swered ; ‘“ but the hard wind the other day blew 
down its weather-vane.” Her interlocutor, of 
course, did not understand her, and looked much 
amazed. 

A note is now going the rounds, addressed by 
her to a bricklayer, in the following terms : 

“Sir, on the receipt of this, do me the favor 
to send to Montmorency three-hundred well-burnt 
bricks, wanted for the repair of my health.” 


RANA RA enn i nn* 


The Philadelphia Sun, which has a rare eye 
for “queer bits,” gives the following as a warn- 
ing specimen of what a reporter once did when 
duly armed and equipped according to law, with 
a brick in his hat, snake in his boot, and a shot 
in his neck : 

“ Yesterday morning, at 4 o'clock, P. M., a 
small man, named Jones, or Brown, or Smith, 
with a heel in the hole of his trowsers, commit- 
ted arsenic 7 swallowing a dose of suicide. 
The verdict of the inquest returned a jury that 
the deceased came to the facts in accordance 
with his death. He leaves a child and six small 
wives to lament the end of his untimely loss. 
In death we are in the midst of life.” 


ARAAAARA RN Ann nnn’ 


Mr. Shillaber telis the following outrageous 


gun story: 

“Speaking today with a son of a gun, re- 
garding some gunning exploits, he told me of a 
singular instance of a gun hanging fire, which, 
penn not for 7 ag oe —— — 

isposed to doubt. is gun 
at a grey squirrel and the pads pater ed, 
but the piece not going off, he took it from his 
shoulder, looked in the barrel, and saw 
the charge just starting, when bringing it to his 
shoulder once more, it went off and killed the 
squirrel !” 


een rere 


clergyman who went jogging alo: 
the road till he came to a — ” 
““* What is to pay ” 
“*Pay, sir! for what? asked the turnpike- 


man. 

“* Why, for my horse, to be sure.’ 

“Your horse, sir !—what horse? Here is no 
horse, sir.’ 

***No horse! God bless me,” said he, sud- 
denly, looking down between his legs, ‘I thought 
I was on horseback !’” 


ON ern 


Two French boys meeting in Paris, one ex- 
claims to the other : 

“Such happiness, Alfred! I have just heard 
that my papa has been speculating in the Bourse, 
and has lost all his money! Clearly, he will not 
be able to send me to school next year. What 
luck for me, eh!” 

A PROBLEM. 
If kisses were a penny each 


And twenty in an hour— 

Visit the fair one twice a week, 
And stay from eight to one, 

*Twould take how long, at such a rate, 
To spend a hundred pounds? 


Sen nn es 


A subscriber writes to a Western editor, “I 
dcn’t want your little paper any longer.” To 
which the editor replied : 

“T wouldn’t make it any longer, if you did; 
its present length suits me very well.” 


sa hth heh hhh hhh aad 


“ The fire is going out, Miss Filkins.” 

“T know it, t. deen. and if you would act 
wisely, you would follow its example.” 

It is unnecessary to add that Green never ask- 
ed to sit up with that girl again. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, vr _ 
poetic gems, and original tales, written exp y 
paper. In polities, and on all sectarian queetions, it is 
strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER POR THE MILLION, 


and a weleome visitor to the home cirele. It contains the 
foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possil’e amount of intelligence. No 
advertisements are to the paper, thus offering 
the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general reader 
An unrivalled corps of contributers are engage, 
and every department is under the moet finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, forming an 
ORIGINAL PAPER. 


The Frac is printed on fine white paper, with new and 
: 1240 square inches, being = 





| large weekly paper of eight super-royal quarto pager. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 sutecriter, ome year, ....- 0. eer - 4m 
PEI. accccsousiixssecs> Oe 
Any person us sizteen subscribers, at the last 
rate, shall receive the seventeent’t copy gratis 
One copy of Tar Piso or ova Usws, and one copy of 
Baov'’ s Picromist, when taken together by oue person, 
84 00 per annum. 
o%, Travelling agents are not employed on this peper 
Co The Pisa can be obtained at any of the sewspaper 
depots in the United States, and of arweapaper carers, a1 

le . Published every fatempal, oy 
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CHAPTER XU 
A DARKER SCENE TRT BRMIKD T 


Evenixa came, and still Belin 
alone. Her supper was brought to 
the usual hour by the woman who 
her, and she ate sparingly. When 
came to take the things away, Velit 
if Major Fitegerald was in the hous: 

“No, ma’am,” the woman ans: 
went out after supper.” 

“And was there another man wit! 

“ Yes’m—a Mr. Danton—a very 
man. P’r'aps you know ‘im?” 

“T have seen him,” answered Be 
shudder, “ Bat do you know if b 
back here?” 

“ No, ma‘am, I don’t. I should 
he was goin’ away somewhere, for 
talkin’ about some place somewher 

With this expltctt plece of for 
woman left the room, and Belinds 
more to her sleeping room. Nine 
and as she was sure of having bo 
that hour, she retired. For a long 
awake and pondered upon the seer 
noon. She remembered all that F 
promised her, but she knew not m 

confidence she could place in hi: 
tried to feel towards him as a chi) 
towards its parent, but she had not 
to realize them. She then wonder 
such a man the duty of a child, } 
answered one way, sod her judg 
Her heart said, No; but when she 
of the absolute tie between a child 
she could not answer so readily. 
point she resolved before she slept 

Abner Danton were pressed upo' 

new-found father attempted to coo 

a union, the would make her . 

could. 

On the following morning Be 
breakfast brought to her as araal 
had eaten it she was left alone 
middle of the forenoon. It was ab 
when she beard a step upon the ef 
knew to be the major’s, and ere 
was opencd, and Fitagerald enter 

“ Well, my ebild,” be said, “ y 
pale after your excilement lear 
alittle walk. The earth is dry, 
fresh and bracing. We will go 


Common. Zounds, the grave 


as ever it was, Will you got” 
“ With pleasure,” anewered He 
“ Bat stop. You sha'n't atte 


the walk about what happened ) 
don't want our pleasore marre 
lusion.”” 

“Q, sir, I will not—surely Iw 
Belinda; and she gave the prom 
den thrill of hope, too, for ehe * 
quest came from « desire to fr 
and if euch was the 


altogether ; 

course the had reason to bope 

never allow each another scene « 
“Then fix at once,” east ibe 


his sword knot 

Relinda was bat afew mom 
ready, and when Uwy reas hed the 
her compani m's art They pe 
mer Street, and eo on By Wis 


Common, where they spent eon 


in viewing the soldiers. Then 0 
by the way of Long Acre into 7 
kerping oto Sodtery, end the 
Lane, which latter place # sowe 
Hirect, wwards Cambridge and‘ 

“Are we not walking rather f 


Belinda, as she began 0 feel fas, 
“No, goces not,” pleaseniy re 


~} didn't mean to come oo Cer, t 

tn yeelf here at the ontrance of Gs 
» wt cal. oad ee Of 

Egad, I'm wvirety, and 1 woke | 
oo I'l find come wine, and pos + 


“” Het bow mech further ie it” 
"tholy s tip ate right bere 


rat ™ a lamp os 7 Well, u 
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